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NEABLY WRECKED. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER J. 


‘From the fieat I objected to the visit ; and 
I was sure by her manner that what I feared 
would happen has happened,” said Miss 
Rebeoca S:anford to her confidential maid 
and foster.sister. ‘' Miss Loie has a lover.” 

Charity laughed. 

“She's had more than one, it strikes me, 
miss, for all your strict watch and ward over 
her; and what's more natural that she should 

e admired? She's prettier than any picture 
I've ever seen; and why she shouldn't get 
married I can’t understand.’ 

Miss Rebecca frowned, first at the open 
letter in her hand, next at Charity. 

“You are a very foolish old woman,” she 
said, severely; ‘at your time of life you 
should know better than to talk in such a 
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fashion. How many married people do you 
—S are as contented as we in out cingle 
8 ry ” ‘ 

‘‘ Well, I'm not so sure that we'd be single, 
miss, if we had our choice; but I never had 
@ sweetheart. I was always ugly, you see; 
and you—well, begging your pardon, miss, 
you used to be fond enough of admiration, and 
you had as many lovers as any lady in the 
county, till you broke all cff with Mr, Hare- 
field ; and Miss Grace——"’ 

Silence!” said Miss Rebecca, fiercely. 
“ How dare you rake up the past—let it be 
forgotten wholly! I had g reason to re- 
nounce my lover; and sister Grace died of a 
broken heart, Do you wonder I wish to save 
my niece similar experience? Of course she 
is of age, and can therefore please herself ; 
bat I will use my utmost endeavour to pre- 
— a2 marriage with this anknown Harold 

rgy °° 

“I doubt but you'll fail, miss,'’ Charity 
answered, bluntly. ‘ Young hearts will turn 
to young hearts, and Miss Lois ain’t one of 
your weak-minded sort. When does Mr, 
Argyle come?” 
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{''OAN YoU FORGIVE mE?’ HAROLD SAID, PLACING A STRONG ABM ROUND LOIS, “I HAVE BEEN A BRUTE! '’] 


“This evening. I am thinking he will not 
relish his welcome.” 

‘“Hamph! perhaps the gentleman will 
know how to hold his own. Anyhow, it’s to 
be hoped you won't spoil two lives just 
because you and Miss Grace were un- 
fortunate ;’’ and allowing her mistress no 
time to reply, Otarity sailed from the room 
majestically, passing a young girl on her way. 

She was tall and slim, and what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes would call a “stained 
blonde "—that is, she had yellow-brown hair, 
and whilst her eyes were hszal in the shade, 
they were amber in the sunshine, 

She was pale with a olear, healiby pallor. 
There was not the slightest hint of delicacy 
in Lois Stanford; and for the ress, her face 
was proud and pare, and the fi:mness of the 
chin did not in any way counteract the 
tenderness of the exquisite mouth. 

Into Miss Rebecoa’s presence she went, with 
no sign of fear in her manner, and only a 
slight aceess of colour showed that she was in 
oe moved, 

iss Rabecea looked up disapprovingly as 
she entered, 
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“ Aim I to anGefétand,” ehé asked, ‘‘ that 
thie fettér has’ been writtén with yout know. 
ledge and sanction ?” ‘ 

“If it comes from Mr, Harold Argyle, dunt, 


“Bo,” bitterly, “all my care of you has 
been in vain. I have tried to teach you how 
utterly foolish it is to put your trustin any 
man; I have endeavoured all through your 
youth to make you understand that only the 
woman who is free is happy.” 

“Are you happy?” the girl questioned, 
pitifolly. “I fear not; and, aunt, you have 
told me often that my father was my mother’s 
lover as long as he lived.” ; 

‘‘He was the exception which proves the 
rule; and we Stanfords are, unfortunately for 
us, & loyal race, You will go far before you 
find your father’s equal,” 

A little smile curved the beautifal mouth. 

“I have found my hero.” 

Mias Rebecoa brought her shapely hand 
down heavily upon the table. 

‘Girl! girl!" she oried, ‘‘can I not make 
you see with my eyes? Is wisdom quite gone 
out of fashion? Am I nothing to you—I who 
have loved and cherished you so long? Re. 
nounce this s0.ctiHed love of yours, and let ag 
be happy together. Why will you touch old 
wounds? Is it nothing to you that Grace, 
my sister, the sweetest and dearest soul on 
earth, died broken-hearted because of a man’s 
treachery, that all my life too was spoiled 
because I was fool enough to trast the brother 
of the man who killed my sister?” 

** Poor aunt!” said Loia, stretching slender, 
gentle hande to her, “I hardly wonder that 
you are so embittered agains’ men; but—bat 
Harold,” she spoke his name shyly, “ ig true 
as steel, I could not doubt his trath—I dare 
not!" 

“No,” snapped Miss Rebecoa, “ you would 
rather die! We women are all alike ; each 
thinks she has won the noblest oréature on 
earth, until the hour of awakening comes—as 
it must soon or late, whether to maid or wife, 
Child, be warned now; better live in dull 
content than have supreme happiness a little 
while, and after that, misery. I have no 
longer any control over you; if you choose 
you can go your own way. Bat Lois! Lois! 
remember how dearly the old woman has 
loved you.”’ 

“That I never can forget,” Lois snawered, 
kneeling down beside her; “bat if I could 
betray my love, should I have any claim to 
kinship with the ‘Loyal Stanfords?’ Dear 
aunt, les Harold plead with you himself—he 
ig wiser and more eloquent than I.” 

‘He has a facile tongue—that ia the true 
interpretation of your words. Lois! Lois! I 
hoped to make you wise, and sceptical of a 
man’s faith—I have failed ; well, then nothing 
remaing fot me but to interview thia Mr. 
Argyle, and make such arrangements as I 
may. Of course I oannot enforse your 
obedisnce; you may defy me if you will.” 

“ Dear aunt! we will rot quarrel—you and 
I. You have beeh mother and father t6 me, 
and not even for Harold's sake will I forget 
these things.” 

“Tt ig easy to protest,” Miss Stanford said, 
soornfally ; ‘I préfer actions to words.” 

unis rose; she looked both hurt and indig- 
nant. 

‘I have no more #6 gay,” she answered, 
proudly. ‘Perhaps, one day you will learn 
my chief desire is to please you, and that I 
honestly and warmly love you; bat that no 
power on 6&%th shall induce mé to treat 
Harold badly. Bat I am willing to wait for 
your consent to our marriage." 

“Tam tired of the discussion. Lekve me 
in peace a little while; and I would wish not 
to see you agkin until your hé¥o's arrival.” 

‘Not a word did Lois sdy as she went ont, 
Sho was very, very angry, but she was pitiful 
too, and, rémemibering all Midd Rebeoon’s 
loving oare, she would not spéak dhe syllable 
that mighé hart her. 

. She lunched alone, Charity waiting upon 
er. 





“ There; ailss,” she said, with & fond glan 

af the gifl, ‘‘don’t you go fo worry y 

Miss Rebecoa’s a bit mad to-day, and. you 
ridst alow she ain't got fiuch cause td k 
well of the men. [¢ strikes me the Stanfords 
ain’t a lucky family. There was Miss Grace, 
who died because she couldn't marry the man 
she loved—she never kad much will of her 
own, else she wouldn’t have les folks know 
she cared so much for Mr. Sebert Harefield ; 
then, Miss Becky, that's what we called her 
then, got jilted by ‘ Wild Dick Harefiéld,’ and 
has never been the same since. > 








father married, and his wife died you 
weren’s more two years old. foon 
followed her, méther used fo say, 
with » tit fhe had cOme 
the f, nA ite see 
Wad & ; always 
wae lucky. Aud, Mite hots, or vce her 
zg iniege.” 

For the rei em day Wie girl wae’ 
left very OW devices, and 
towards a carefally, wear- | 


ing a white Hatol@ Kad approved; 
crimeéit roses were at Ket firoat and 
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a7 Ber lover's afrivél 










and hér heart ; it seemed to her that 
céntities Went BY Bétcte she was stitmoned 
to her stints , and then neishéF her 
H nor Rébecoa wore a réasedéing 


ik. 
_ The interview Bad evidently not beef . 
fant, bat Harold hastened to his fancée's Hide 
jo a loving @bture, and taking her hand, 


** Mies Stanfo®d is pleased to regard mie a 
an adventurer, #imply because I é ¥ 4 
feaéd that I ati not legally entiti#d #6 
name I bear. I Mave asked that you may hear 
my explariatio#. I do not think will 
misjadge me. FE have practised né d 
the whole thing is a farce.” 

“Doubtless you regard it #6 such,” slid 
Mies Rebecca severely, ‘ but Phold a co 
opinion, and, if your preface is finished, we 
will get to the story.” 

“The whole case, madam, lies in a nut- 
shell,” rétorted Harold. ‘' Through the defith 
of one of my mother's rélatives, I came isito 
my forftne, subject only to one condition, 
viz., that I bore his name in lieu of my own. 
For the rest, I can assure you Iam of gentle 
birth, that my people were honorable, I ath 
Harold Harefield !”’ a 

‘“ What!" oried Mies Re eBfilly, 
whilst she grew white as A 
‘* What did you say ? Who was your father?” 

‘‘T am the son of Sebert Harefield and his 
wife Majorie Argyle Braithe.", 

The old maid rose to her extremest height ; 
never had her stately figure been more 
imposing, never had her stern, handsome face 
been so hard and malignant. 

‘* Have you never heard,” she asked, icily, 
‘‘ of your father's doings in the past? It was 
he who broke my sister's heart, it was his 
brother who made me what I am—and you 
dare to ask me for my niftce’s hand! She had 
better die now in the flash of her youth and 
beauty than marry a Hurefield, Seek your 
bride elsewhere; I will move héaven and 
earth rathér than odnsiga her to sach misery. 
Lois, listen to me. These Hareficld@s are bad, 
root and branch ; if this lover of yours keeps 
his faith fo far as to make you his wife, he 
will only break your heart by hia neglect or 
brutality. Do I not know? do I not 
know?" striking herself mercilessly upon the 
breast; ‘‘I have tried them, I have proved 
them. Richard Harefield, the elder brother, 
Was my accepted lover, against my father's 
wish. Oh! he Knew them well, bat I was 
blind and passionate. He lef# nié! and Sebert 
broke my sister's heart. Stay with mé, Lois; 
none will ever love you moré untelfisiily than 
I. Iam an old woman—I will nob keep you 
long—and—and oh, my dear, my dear! you 


— 
offal ofarry whdlever maii you Will, so tliat nc 
drop of the Hafefield blood rons in bis veins." 

Harold even as white as the pagsionate 
old woniad ; But'épeech was not easy to him 
ee and it was Lois who broke the heavy 

nce. : 
“ Aunt,” she said, gently, “ it is not well tc 
remember the sins of the fathers. aginst the 
children, and I trust Harold with all my heart 
and soul——” 

‘As I trusted Richard Harefield,” cried 
Miss Rebecoca, ‘‘ trusted him to my own moat 
bitter cost. Oh, girl! girl! I loved your 
father, I love you—surely my affection calle 
fof some return.” 

“Tam not unmindfal of your care,” Lois 
atiiwered, quietly, “ bat I cannot forget that 
T baV@ pledged myself to Mr, Argyle, Dear 
aunt, F will not leave a yet. I am willing 
+6 tntil you havé learned to know my 
lovér’s worth. I owé: you too much to act 
the part of an ingraté,” 

Then Harold broke in impetuously. 
“I do #6t know how my father or hic 
brother have sinned sgainss you and 
{ae I feel are unjaat to punish 
my fault they may have committed 
long ago. I only ask you to try me—but I 
won't promise to wait an unconscionable 
time for my bride.” 

“No; I am willing to believe that: the 
Harefields love well for awhile, but their 
ardour soon cools. Lis, if you indeed care 
for me, if there is any spark of the Stanford 
honour and loyalty in you, you will prorilise 
to remain with me until your twenty #édond 
birthday. It is for your good I ask ‘oie ou 


b 


your lover's passion is.” 

“TI promise,” Lois said, firmly, but Harold 
jae that this affangetient was mani- 
e 


atly unfair. 

“No,” said Gois. ‘We are both young 
enotgh to wait; and nothing can shake my 
faith in you. Bat I owe Aunt Rebecca duty 
and afiéotidn—not even for you can I forget 
these things—she has suffered much.” 

*‘ Thank you for your’ remembrance of me, 
niece, although indeed I doubt if you will 
keep your word. Harold Harefield Argyle, 
where is your father?” 

‘‘ Dead, Madam! I stand all alone in the 
world éven as Lois does,” 

‘* How did he die?" 

‘My mother’s loas broke hia heart.” 

“Phen Heaven has heard my prayer: i 
am almost content. He suffered at the last 
—there is still jastioe under the sun,” and 
her handsome old face was awfal in its hate 
and scorn. ‘I have prayed for retribution 
year in and year out; sometimes I think I 
have wearied Heaven with my petitions. He 
ia dead! he who murdered my pretty Grace, 
And his brother Richard, what of him ?” 

“I know nothing of my uncle; he hat 
probably been dead these many years.” 

She drew a sharp breath; a look of utter 
anguish darkened her faded eyes; then she 
said, ecornfally,— 

‘* Yes, he died years ago, or he would have 
sought help even of those he robbed. And 
now—go! I hope I shall never see your face 
again; I never wiah to hear your name any 
more. If at the close of a year you return to 
claim my niéce, I cannot say you nay) because 
even now shé is her own mistréss; and if she 
prefers a Hareficld and misery to her own 
people and content, I am powerless. But a 
Stanford never strikes in the dark, and 0 I 
honestly teli you I will do all that lies in my 
power to prevent this most accursed marriage. 
Loi#, What you have to day #0 your lovér, say 
quickiy—the hoépiiality of this house is not 
extended to him.” 

“I do not ack it, maddm. Whitever were 
my father's faults, at least his son should be 
the last to hear them. Lois, come out with 
me. Miss Stanford, I wish you good-night 
and a more charitable spirit.’’ 

And tn Se the old lady hid hér face 
in her trémbling Hands. 





“ He looked and spoke like Richard,” she 


will then see of whaf an enduring ty . 
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mosned, “It brough# back all the a 
rémembér how IT loved: him; how 1 petrea 
for my faith. I will save Loia yet, if I can; 
I wil stick at nothing to accomplish my 


d. 

Out in te gloaminy, if the' aweet old 
garden, wit itor lilies and its’ multivn- 
dindus' perfatnes ard faint m a, for the 
birds’ songs had well-nigh ceased, stood the 


yng ee 

«TH swest'to you upon my honour, dear,’ 

she yodng then eagerly, “I never knew 

one word of this. I did no¥ even gibes our 

tavtilies had‘ ever been’ in any way connected. 

And Tf rt is an infernal shame that I 
1) 


should’ soffer fof wrongs perpetrated before I 
was born. Perhaps, ator all, theve things 
sxiat only In‘ Mive Stanford’ tidn, and 


50 the only thing left ug to dois to marty at 
once.’” 

be gitl did’ Her clasped: tand# upon his 
breae ° 
« ,” she'said, “aunt is not given to 
fancies, and Charity hae told me ‘ partie 
story, although, of course, I did not gnese 
shat you were in any way involved in it. I 
know that my aunt suffered cruelly; but I 
know, also, t you'will never give me an 
hour's Unnegewbary pain; and jas¥ because I 
am 60 gurtof your love and faith, I ask you 
to wait’ yearforme’? It is no¥lony.’’ 

‘© Great Heavens! notlong! Are you con- 
tent to le¥ twelve months go by without secing 
me, hes#ritg’ from me?” 

Aunt does not forbid’ our corres exice, 
and I oWé her’ s6 mutch that at least it ig my 
dnty to & certain extent to study her wishes. 
And’ daring the'tinie of odf probation I. shall 
be doing’ my uthiost to reconcile her to our 
marriage. If then she des not relerit 1 will 
not he? rod tienoe farther.” 

Har disentistied. 

“To the’ meantime she midy fidtice you to 
think favourkbly of some other rau.” 

Loi¢ er bag ily, 

“No; ou¥ viditoré are few and far 
between, and Aunt Rebecca advocates single 
bleseédnes# thos¥' warmly. Dear Havold, can- 
nos you trust me even as I trust you'?” 

‘I should be wretched if I coti@ not. And 
altho my disppointment is very bitter, I 
wili nbt‘urgé You to do vidTece to your con- 
science, Perhaps, in my heart of Hearts, I 
hold youd Ad#rer for your self. denial and your 
gratitudé. Bat you will write mie often. 


Every little of your life will bave 
interda¥ for’ me. that you think, or say, or 
do will be of morient to me.” 


She clasped her hands behind hie head, 

“I bave no secréts from you. I like to 
think that there is perfect confidence between 
ng ‘3 


It was’ growing quite dark in the garden 
tow, the time was fist approaching for 
Harold's departure. He took Lois in his 
arms. 

“ Bweetest and dearest, swear to ba true to 
me, You a¥é mioré tO mé than life!” 

“TI could not be false it 1 would. Yot hold 
my heart'in the hollow of your land,” 


ee eee 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss Repeocoa Sranrory looked something 
Moré than anxiotis, as sitting before a window 
the gazed eurtidatly out upon the road beyond 
the garden. 

Tt was three months eines’ Harold Argyle 
ccekenancee aA aE ae 

us Fe ; but, she ar; oe 
fiercest love dies out the soonest,” and she 


hoped that, despife Hier niece's steudfads belict 
in her lover, ‘that’ | before the year was 
gone a rupture wo occurred. 


Still, is 424 nov please her to know that on! 
this evening Lois bad been scoorted at the 
or oz, some man pelea, Dim 4 her 

. Mids Ord was able to 
Ascertain that he iin uot Havotd Argyle He 


Was miuch emailer, and stooped a little, 
Comtortiig herself that tot 


would guvely ! ane 


tell her all that had ocourred on Ber return, 
| Miss Rebecca tried to interest herself in some 
very alistruse work; but it was growing dark 
rapidly, and she became angty as well as 
anxious about the girl’s non-appearance, 
; _ 1t wae with a sense of relict that she heard 
flie’ click: click of Bip heela on the gravel, 
at, and looking up saw Lois approaching. | 

piiting'the lamp, alie waited for the girl tc 
enter, and’ it seemed: to her that the usually 
swift step was loss swift and light; and as she 
peered throogh her facies, she saw her | 
niece wav very pale and weary-looking. 

Bhe waited for the confession she fel¥ must 
come; but Lois, merely remarking on the 
beauty of the night, sat down in a distant 
corner, where the shadows lay deepest. 

‘You Have walked too far,” said Miss 
Rebéoos. ‘ Where have you been?” 

“Only through the meadows; bat I am 
tired, and will go to bed.” 

* Did you go alone?" 

. _ Lois hesitated, blushed, grew pale again, 
then eaid,— 

“No; nt alone.” 

And ai ste volantéered no confidence, Miss 
Reveooa was #00 proud to question her 
further; but as she Iay sleopless that night a 
Sudden resolve came to her. She saw now | 
How easily she might break the ties which | 
bound Harold to Her niece, 

“T never thought,” she muttered, “that a, 
Stanford could play fast and loose with any | 
man’s heart; bal perhaps it is all for the best, | 
and Lois is very P oe she natdrally likea , 
admiration, Batif she meets this man again 
I will write Harold Argyle. He comes of a, 
proud race, if vicious; and it will be my duty | 
to discover who thia olandéstise lover is.” 

The following evening Lois again left the} 
House as quietly as she could, and there 
Beyond the gate was the figure of a man. 

“T have not failed you,” she said, coldly. 
“ Are you 80 false yourself you can trust no 
woman's word’? DidT not tell you that any | 
Kelp you might reosive from me would be) 
,givén conditionally? If you will not keep 
your promise, I am absolved from mine. 
Understand I will not permit you to approach 
this house.” 

The man looked into the proud young face, 
With a feeble protest in his own. 

“You are very hard upon me; for the sake 
¢ my love and waiting you should be merciful 

© me.’ 

‘* Mercifal!’’ Lois echoed. ‘‘How dare you 
ask for compassion, you who have had none 
on those who adored and trusted you! And 
what love you ever felt died long ago. Oaly 
your own necessities have brought you here a 
suppliant, Here ia money enough to keep you 
comfortably for at least a couple of months. 
Wihien it is gone you must apply to me; bat 
if powsible do not apply personally.” 

Stretching out a greedy hand, he almost 
sriatched thé purve from her. 

‘You aré very good,” he said; “ but if you 
would only add a little leaven in the way of 
kind words to your good deeds I should be 
much moré grateful, 
have a bitter tongue.” 

Lois heard him in silence, her lip curving 
disdainfally, and when he had ended she said, 


quietly,— 

‘"T think thé lesd you say of my aunt the 
better; and understand, that not for any 
regard for you do I give you assistance. Now 
go! and I hope it will be very long before I 
géé you again |" 

There was something of Miss Rebeooa’s 
severity in her aspect as she went towards the 
housé. Charity, meeting her, was amazed by 
Her stern looks, Usually Misa Lois was as 
gentle as she was bright. 
| The girl seemed very weary as she Jeaned 

againet the open window, and Miss Rebeoos 
Yegarded her with sortowfal, disappointed 


eB. 
natal she.said, “is there nothing you can 
me?” 








Like your aunt, you) li 


‘' Nothing, dear aunt.” 

The old lady rose, and going towards her 
niece said, entreatingly,— 

‘*What are you hiding from me? Lois, 
bave we lived together so long, and yet you 
cannot trost me? Dear child, I have tried 
to be both mother and father to you.” 

“And you have succeeded,” the girl an- 
swered, quickly. ‘Oh! suntie, how can you 
doubt that? But I have nothing to tell you. 
You know all the little hiatory of my lite.” 

“I donot. What man is this you are in 
the habit of meeting ?” 

Loie was startled out of all sembiarioe of 
composure. 

**T cannot tell you,” she cried, distressfally. 
‘* Do not ask it. I will not meet him any more 
of my own free will, Let me keep my 
seored.'’ 

Mise Rebeoos wore her stormieat look. 

‘Keep your wretched secret; but I thought 
that she Harefields beld the monopoly of false- 
hood and deceit. I did not think a Stanford 
could stoop to intrigue ; but I tell. you candidly 
tbat it I learn thas you still meet this man, 
who dares not openly sue for your hand, I will 
write at once 0 Harold Harefield,”’ and with 
that she left the room; and sinking upon a 
couch, Lois broke into hysterical sobs. 

From that day a cloud came between aunt 

and niece; there were no more long and plen- 
sant chats in the gloaming, no more affeo- 
tionate embraces or kindly words, Mias 
Rebecca was suspicious, and Loie was misera.- 
bie ; ber secret weighed heavily upon her, and 
she dared confide inno one—no, nob even in 
Harold, because she had given her word to 
keep silence, and a Stanford’s word was his or 
her bond. 
A month went wearily by, and nothing fresh 
had occurred to srouse Miss Rebecoa’s sup- 
picions, and she tried with might and main to 
forges they bad ever existed, bat jast when she 
was most trustful she ba to see Lois 
with a man ahe felt certain had been her com- 
panion on those two previous occasions. The 
old lady had attended the bi-weekly service at 
the church, and was returning home alone 
when through the gathering dusk she reé- 
cognised her niece’s tall and slender form. 
Her companion’s face she could nos see, his 
back being towarde her, but the clear ix- 
dignant voice addressing him reached her, as 
for ® moment she halved under cover of a 
friendly hedge. 

‘You should be ashamed of yourself to 
trade upon a woman’s fears—a woman's 
generosity. I told you at our last meeting 
that I could give you no more for two moniha 
at least, and now you threaten that if I with- 
hold supplies you will go to my aunt. I think 
I could atmost kill you rather than you should 
do that. With God’s help I will keep thia 
seoret hidden from her——” 

Poor Miss Rebecca! she waited to hear no 
more ; with basty trembling steps she made 
her way bome. Ob! what had Lois to fear 
from this man? Of what folly bad she been 
guilsy? A little sob broke from her pale 
ipa a 


ipa. 

© Poor child! poor child! she would fain 
save me distress!” and shen agsin, when she 
stood in her own room. ‘“ God kaows, I have 
tried to rear her wisely and well; bus I am an 
ignorant old woman, and I have failed in my 
efforts,” 

She went downstairs, and gave herself up to 
bitter thoughts, and then suddenly ebe re- 
solved to write Harold without delay. He 
would be avgry thas Lois could deceive him, 
and 60 their contract would be brcken, and 
that being done she would know how to deal 
with this man who lived by her girl’s bounty. 
With ber, to resvlve was to do, and before 
Lois bad retarnec Charity bad been despatched 
with the hastily-written epistie, and the old 
lady felt & grim satisfaction that she should 
‘* kill two birds with oné stone,” Nots single 
question did she ask Lois on ber return, bub 
she saw that she was very white and her lips 


were set in a bard line, 





She astarte and a little 
~ d, trembling 


The next day passed wretchedJy, and on the 
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following morning Lois came to her, nervous 
and flashed. 

**Aont,” she said, entreatingly, ‘ will you 
~ me twenty pounds until next quarter- 

ay w’ 

* Twenty pounds! Why, Lois, what have 

ou done with your allowance? It ought to 
be ample for a young girl's needs, and it does 
not seem tn me that you have spent nearly 80 
much money of late upon your toilet,” 

Tne colour mounted still higher in the girl's 
cheeka. 

** Piease Jet me have the Joan, and ask me 
no questions. Some day, perhaps, I will tell 
you all. Andtry, oh! dear auntie, try to 
believe that I am silent as to my doings 
becanse silence is best. Try to feel that in 
nothing have I disgraced my honourable 
name.” 

Witbonut a word Miss R-becoa handed her 
bank notes to the amount reqaoired. She was 

atly incensed, and yet. instinctively, she 
new that alshough Loia might have been 
foolish, she had not been wicked. Bat she 
waived her thanks, and refused to receive the 
Biss the girl would have given her. With a 
little sigh, her niece turned and Iels the 
room. 

Jast at dosk that evening she dressed for 
walking, saying ‘ Good.bye” to Mies Rebecca 
as she passed the open door. 

“ Going out?” said the old lady. “I fancy 
Me. Argyle would hardly spprove these 
Clandestine meetings, and shonid they con- 
tinue I shall insist opon an explanation, or 
shall send you away from home. I will not 
have the S:anford name disgraced, your 
father's memory outraged. If you will not care 
for yourself I maet care for you. Not here, 
where you are known, shall yonor folly be made 
the subject for valgar gossip. You know when 
I a & thing I carry it through to the 
en Ra 
White as death was Lois, and her lips 
quivered a moment, for throughout ber life 
she had been sheltered from harebness, un- 
touched by saepicion; but her dormant 
— came quickly to her aid and she 
said — 

**T will bring no disgrace upon you or my 
dead father. I would die first,” 

Bhe looked so prond, so pure, standing there 
in the uncertain light, that Mies Rebecoa waa 
fain to ory out. ‘I believe you,” only pride 
restrained her, and she was cruelly hart, 
too, by she girl's reserve. Sne only said, 
frigidly,— 

* Yoor actions do not emphasise your words, 
and I am most anbsppy because of you; bat 
experience should have taught me to trast no 
one." 

To this Lois made no reply. She was toying 
nervously with a refractory natton ofher glove, 
and when she found Misa Rebecca made no 
farther speech, she simply said aysin, “ Good- 
~ and 80 went ou into the faet gathering 

usk, 

A few minutes later a visitor was shown in 
#0 Miss Rebeooa, none other than Harold 
Argyle. He looked wild and travel-stained, 
as, thrasting towards her her own written 
Mmesreage, he demanded — 

** What doea thia mean? I have come for 
an explanation of whatia Arabio to me.” The 
note ran thua: 


“T did not believe one of my own blood 
could bs so utterly false ae Lois has shown 
herse!f. She has deceived ua both—I oan prove 
it. She ig in the habit of meeting some man 
unknown to me, and of assisting him 
pecuniarily. She has no needy relatives, and 
thie creature has a certain hold opon her to 
which I have noclae. Is ie only in common 
justice to you that I discover my niece's folly 
to you before it ia too late for you to with. 
draw from your contract. Yoa see retribation 
has oome to a Harefisid from a Sianford afser 
all,—Resecca StanrorD.” 


It ig a lie!" Harold oried, fiercely, ag the 
old lady concladed her reading. ‘It ie no- 
hing bat a foal conspiracy to part us. Lois 





isalltrath, Bow dare you so defame the | came at last within sight of a figure now hate. 


girl you profess to love!” 


fally familiar to her, and with an effort she 
indeed 


The handsome, stern old face had a tortured cried ‘“‘Stop!"’ Then she waited, for 


lock as she answered, — 

‘I would rather know myself guilty of 
slander than Lois of deceit; bat what I have 
written is as trae as the Gospel itself, and it 
is the last bitter drop in the most bitter cup 
given me to drink. I oan even find a little 
pity in my heart for you, because, after the 
fashion of the men of your race, you love well 
—or a while—snd you have trusted her. 
Perhaps you even feel something of the awful 
despair which Gracie and I suffered long ago 
—long ago! Go back to your place, boy, and 
learn forgetfalness of one who cannot give 
you whole-hearted allegiance." 

The white face opposing hers was very 
dogged. I struck her even in the midet of 


her pain and soorn that neither of the Hare: | 


jit would be dangero 





she could go no farther, until the pursued 
tarned and advanced towards her. 

“You must get away at once,” she cried, 
agitatedly; ‘‘some one has been made ao. 
quainted with your movements. And—and 
aus for you two to meet, 
Go! go! If the money I have given is 
insufficient, take these,”’ and hastily stripping 
herself of bracelets and earrings, she gave them 
into his greedy hand. He hesitated a moment 
—she was beside herself with fear. ‘I have 
no more to give you. Go; the man who 
searches for you is my lover—he will have 
small meroy on you.” 

And then, like the scoundrel he he 
turned and left her without one of 
thanks, being anxious only to rave his precious 


field brothers had ever worn so resolute a body from richly-merited chastisement. 


look ; that never had their handsome eyes re- 
flected such oandour and honesty of purpose. 


And Lois stood under the atarlit sky, pray. 
ing that, in some wice, Harold had been kept 


‘‘ I swore to trust Lois in and through all. | in happy ignorance of all that had passed. 


It maybe I inherit some of my dead mother's 


Oh, vain prayer! already, aa he believed, 


loyalty. I will never believe her false until I/he had learned the worst, He had heard 
am convinced by ocular demonstration that | certain words spoken which seemed to set the 


she ia go." 


seal upon hia fiancée's falsehood, and there 


‘*Toen you shall be convinced,” said Miss | had been murder in hia heart; for a moment 


Rabeoos, ‘“ You shall have ‘ocular’ demon. 
stration, if that alone will satisfy you. Lois 
Stanford has gone even now to meet the man 
ot whom I wrote you, carrying with her, for 
hia acsistance, twenty pounds in notes— 
borrowed of me.” 

“Tell me where to find them! 
I will not—I cannot yet believe ! "’ 

‘* When you leave the garden, turn to the 
left, and walk along the road until you come 
to three poplars, which stand in a straight 
line with the hedge—that is their meeting- 
place. See and hear for yourself, and thank 
Heaven for your enlightenment. I say no 
more."" 

So drawn and haggard was hia face, that 
Miea Rebecca repented of the mischief she 
had wrought; but before she could express 
any sympathy with his sorrow, or seek to atill 
the storm she had raised, Harold Argyle had 
gone from her presence. 

She saw him rush through the garden, and 
remembering that the Harefield temper was a 
fiery one, she rose 2 alarm, and 
catching up a wrap in the hall, followed him 
as qnickly as age and infirmity would permit. 

And when she had almost reached the 
poplars she saw Lois coming towards her 
— and caught her breath sharply in her 

ear. 

‘Where ig Harold Argyle?” she asked, 
excitedly, clutching at the girl's arm. 

‘Harold! Ihave not seen him. Are you 
dreaming, aunt?” she answered, half afraid 
Mies Rebecca was insane. “I did not come 
out to meet him.” 

** Bat he followed you bere. I sent for him, 
I told him all the trath. He would not 
believe you guilty, he must have ‘ocular’ 
demonstration; and so I told him where he 
would be most likely to find you. And—and, 
Lois !—oh, Lois! you wicked girl! If they 
meet there will be murder done,” 

White and still stood Loiaa moment. All 
the life seemed stricken from the lithe young 
form, all the freshness of youth had vanished 
from her face, and when at last she spoke her 
voice was jarred and out of tune. 

** You have done a cruel and foolish thing,” 
she said, heavily; ‘‘ you should have trusted 
me more than this.’’ Then, with sudden 
passion, ‘‘ They must not, they shall not meet | 
It fT can prevent shame or pain resting upon 
him, I do not much care what comes to me, 
Soay here, or return home as you will, I must 
follow him.” 

And before Miss Rebeooa could stay her she 
had flown up the road in the direction of the 
station, and the poor lady, afraid to return 
witnout her, remained shivering under the 
hedge, and wondering if by him Lois meant 
her secret lover, or perseoutor, 

Breathless with the haste she made, Lois 


Heavens ! 





he had been tempted to rush forward and 
strike his favoured rival to the ground, and 
then a vast self-scorn posseseed him that he 
should so easily have fallen a dupe to woman's 
beauty, woman’s wiles, and with a muttered 
oath he turned away; and there was never 
any danger for the mysterious visitor from 
that moment, 

Bat as Lois went slowly and heavily home. 
wards, a great fear possessed her that all her 
glad days were ended. 

She looked vainly in all directions for some 
distant glimpse of Harold's figure, and then, 
as hope failed her, she murmured brokenly,— 

‘He bas seen us together and believes the 
worst. Oh, my heart will break! my heart 
will break! If all ia over between us, may 
death come soon," 

Presently she was met by Miss Rebecca, 
who gasped,— 

“Tell me all 1" 

The girl wrung her hands wildly. 

‘‘He—my companion is safe. But, ob, 
aunt! aunt! what have you done? Oh, my 
broken life! my broken life! As well ag you 
a Richard —— 5... Harold. I 

go to my grave @ memory fresh 

in ca beast andl bate. And if he doubts me, 

he will leave me; if he leaves me, you have 
us.” 

Miss Rebecca crept close to her. 

**Don't look like that, Lois; I cannot bear | 
it! I did all for the best. And, child! ohild! 
as I have trusted you until now, will not you 
confide in me? I am not angry, only very, 
very sorrowfal. I will forgive any foolish 
thing you may have done; I cannot believe 
you wicked—I will rid you of your tormentor 
—if necessary I will interview him,” 

“Nol! not no!” oried Lois, “I will not 
allow it! Remember I am my own mistress. 
And oh! as you love me, as once you had 
faith in me, try to believe that I am not quite 
so bad as I seem—one day, perhaps, all will 
be made plain to you. And now, for my 
sorrow's sake, be kind to me." 

Mies Rebecca drew back a little. She wai 
&@ proud woman, and she hated mysteries. 
She was cruelly wounded, too, that this ohild 
of her love should allow a stranger to comé 
between them. 

“You will act as you plesse,"’ she said, 
icily; * I am powerless, and my wishes havé 
no longer any weight with you.” 

Lois burst into hysterical sobs. Indeed, she 
was being tried beyond her strength, and the 
thought that even now Harold was miej.d¢- 
ng oak condemning her broke down all bet 
pride, 

“Let me alone,” she gaid, ‘‘jast one 
moment. Presently I shall be my ordinary 
self again. Oh, auntie! auntie! if only you 
had been less hasty and more mercifal. Avit 
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is, you have wrecked the ha of m 
p wae Daal ppiness y 


Then as her tearful eyes rested upon Miss 
~ riot far “a "4 ~ obey. es 
great 80 as to put a young 
arm about the trembling figure, and to say, 
brokenly,— 

* Let us gohome. You are cold and tired. 
Lean upon me, I am go strong; and oh! 
whatever I may do, however dark the clouds 
may gather between us, try to think I love you 
still, y coer aber more dearly than you can 
guess, my more than mother ! ” 

* Loia, if only you would not be mysterious ! 
I have had more than enough of mysteries in 
the course of my life. They never ended well. 
And this man, you love him, or fancy you 
loved him onoe, before you discovered his 
unworthiness, or learned to know Harold 
Argyle? Tell me that at least.” ¥ 

The colour come into the white, beautifal 


“ He never was my lover; but he possesses 
& secret which it is my interest to Oy 

Miss Rebecca visibly shrank from her ; but 
if Loie suffered any additional pang she made 
no sign, and in silence they went home 
together; and — Miss Rebecca felt a 
doubt of her own » Which not for 
worlds would she confess. 

Perhaps, after all, it would have been better 
to bave consented to the I's betrothal, 
In a little while she would have been safe 
under a husband's care, and the Harefielde 
knew how to defend their own, whatever their 
vices and failings might be. 

The next day a letter reached Lois from 
Harold, and it was terribly cruel. 


“ Aoting upon your aunt's instructions I 
followed you last night, and saw you meet 
some unknown person. My first impulse was 
to rush forward and strike him to the ground, 
to tell you how bitterly I despise you, and 
hate myself for being so easily duped. Bat a 
moment’s reflection showed me that my 
happiness lay in discovering your falsehood so 
soon; and I have loved you too well to let 
slander breathe upon your name. I shall 
never trast any woman again. You seemed 
80 true, you are so false, and you have amply 
fevenged any wrongs the Stanfords suffered 
at the Harefields’ hands. I wish for no reply ; 
any communication from you will be returned 
unopened.—Harotp Arcriz" 


In a passion of pain the girl bowed her 
head upon her arms, and wept as though her 
heart would break. It seemed to her life was 
ended ; henceforth she might exiet, but nothing 
more. And how prone those who loved her 
best had been to misjudge her! Suddenly she 
Started to her feet, 

“No, I will not ap to him. I will not 
confess the truth,’’ said. ‘He so readily 
believed evil of me; and Czsar’s wife should 
be above suspicion." 

Then she dashed her tears away with angry 
hands, and having obliterated all traces of 
oa aa far as she could, she rejoined her 
aunt, 

“T may as well tell you at once,” she said, 
her voice all jarred and out of tune. ‘' Mr. 
Argyle has decided I am not worthy to be his 
wife ; and so we will remain together. I shall 
never marry now!” 

“Lois, are you angry with me? How 
changed your voice is.” 

“T am not angry; I am only a broken- 
hearted woman. Bat do not fear that I shall 
make any moan; and from to-night let my 
story be forgotten, it is better s0;’’ and she 
laughed contemptuouely. 

Bat Miss Rebecoa, remembering that just 
in such a fashion had she received the cruellest 
blow that had ever fallen upon her, wept 
silently ; and through the days that followed 
ahe was doubly to this child of her love, 


and with all her might strove to break down 
the icy barrier of composure with which Lois 


environed. 
Charity knowing a liitle, and guessing 


she said, tartly. 
life, and now she'll 
cantankerous old 


gone puzzles me.” 
" so nig) me are very impertinent.” 
Peo 

truth ; but jast ’oause your own 


Rebecca, I am ashamed of you! "’ 
the room.” 
Well, I’ 

scene, Charity did not leave. 


tions from her un 
nothing for her but resignation 


thankfal heart tarned homewards. 
thought, and then she re 
make her young life bright. 


& clatter as her aunt cried,— 


girl's dismay, she burat into tears. 

‘' My dear aunt ! my dear aunt!” she said, 
rising, and putting a loving arm about her, 
. a —_ know! Idid not guess—that is, 

or; .*° 

‘*What did you forget?" interrupted the 
other, fiercely. “‘ You cannot tell in what way 
Mexico is connected with my bitter past——” 

‘‘ How should I know?” evasively. ‘I was 
so startled by your unaccountable emotion, I 


mise I will not tranegress again."’ 

Bat Miss Rebecoa was not to be mollified. 
Gathering up her work she went majestically 
from the room, ashamed of her own weakness. 
And with a pitifal look on her beaatifal face, 
Lois hid away her book. 

** Strange," she thought, sadly, “‘ how these 
Harefields should cross our lives to spoil them. 
There is a fatality in it.” 





CHAPTER III. 


For some time Loia Stanford's health had 
seemed failing, and always whilst she was 
away on those long solitary rambles she 
affected, Mise Rebecca was troubled in her own 
mind lest she should have made some farther 
assignation with the mysterious stranger. 
The shame of it was eating into the old lady's 
heart, and she wae for ever casting about in 
her own mind how to save her darling from 





woe. At length ehe remembered an old friend 


rauch, did not her mistress and foster- 
- ~creniaaaaas 


"I shonld think Fn bg Satisfied at last," 
ou’ve spoiled that child's 

down to her grave a 
, ja8s like you and me 
will; and if ever there was an hones} lad, Mr. 
Harold is that. We're both old women, and 
who's to take care of Miss Lois when we're 


ways are when they speak the 
youth was 
spoiled, must you go and wreck that child's! 
Lord! I’ve seen her growing up, and, bless her 
innocent hears, I've never known anything 
but kindness from her, and—and—well, Miss 


‘‘That will do, Charity! Please to leave 


“Ob yes, and the house too, I reckon. | po 
atonce. I’m too old for work!” 
Bat as this was but a repetition of many a 


Loia had returned her ring to her lover 
without a word of entreaty or apology. He 
had wronged her, and although she had held 
him so dear, she was of too proud a nature to 
recall herself to one who coald so easily be 
made to doubi her loyalty. And then, too, 
Harold had vowed to return any communica. 
; that was an indignity 
to which she would not submit, There was 


Osher lovers she had, but to them all she 
turned a deaf ear, and tried to take up the 
thread of her life where she had dropped it. 
And in the vain hope of teaching her forget. 
falness Miss Rebecoa carried her off to fresh 
scenes, uatil she thought that the ating of her 
grief must surely be less bitter, and with 


‘I shall have her with me always now,” she 
herself for 


proached 
her selfishness ; but always she did her best to 


Oae day they eat together, Lois reading 
aloud from a little book, the plot of which was 
laid in Mexico, and so absorbed was she in 
the story, that she did not heed the change 
gradually hardening and whitening Mise 
Rebecoa’s face and she dropped the book with 


“ Take it away! take it away! I hate the 
very name of Mexico. Never let me hear it 
again. Let it be forgotten as I have prayed 
you to forget the Harefields,"”’ and then, to the 






did not stay to choose my words. Bat I pro- 




































and educated. 
and when her beauty began to wane, and 


ing her 
meroy she would pay liberally. And havin 
despatched her letter, Miss Rsbecoa waite 


st 
The Lady Sa 


fees were to be dou 


even at her advanced age. ~ 


answered, steadily and stonily,— 


do you wish me to start ?'’ 
‘Lois! Loia! oan you believe I would con- 
sent to let you go, save for your own good?’ 


*'T do not doubt = intentione, and I 


submit to your wi 


She was hurt and outraged, and her voice 


had lost its winning sweetness. She quite dis- 
regarded the love in the faded eyes which 
followed her eve 
Rebecea, always quick to take offence, at least 
of late, said, sharply,— 

‘' A little more courtesy would be infinitely 
more becoming to you, Lois ; and as nothing is 
to be gained by delay, and you profess your- 
self willing to fall in with my wishes, you 
may as well start by the eleven train this 
morning. I will take you part of your jour- 
ney ; Henriette will meet us, and you will go 
on to Elfdell, with her. Your luggage can 
follow.” 

It seemed to Lois she must choke, but 
young as she was she had all the Stanford 
courage and presently she said, quietly,— 

“T will ry | preparations now. Isup- 

lowed to correspond with 
you freely?” 


** That of course,” Miss Rebecca answered, 
far more lightly than she felt, and then she 
summoned Obarity to assist in the ye | 
arrangements. Bat when the faithfal ol 
soul beard the reason for this sudden journey 
she let ber hands fall limp by ber sides, as she 
said, in the old broad and half-forgotten 
dialect of her youth,— 

‘* Mies, you're mad as a March Hare, 
nothing more nor less. You must be clean 
daft to send a bit o’'a thing like Mies Lois 
among them popish people. Do you want 
her to come back & whinin’ saint. And that 
Henriette t00{ Don’t I remember her with 
ber eyes and her——”’ 

“Charity, you forget yourself! How dare 
you speak so rudely.” 


—a very old friend, who was now superior of 
& amall nunnery on the Cornwall coast, where 
& few gentlemen's daughters were boarded 


She had been a notorious flirt in her pen 


lovers dwindled away, she ‘‘ took up " with re- 
ligion, and now there was no more severe and 
ascetic woman than Henriette Dauvray. To 
her, in the extremity of her anxiety and pain, 
Mies Rebecca wrote, stating only that her niece 
had suffered a terrible disappointment, and re- 
quired change of air and scene ; that it was her 
desire the girl should remain single, and pray- 

friend to admit her into the 
as @ boarder until she had recovered 
her thand spirits. Wor such an act of 


impatiently fora reply. It came by return of 


or would be glad to receive 
Mies Stanford into her little fold, bat as she 
was @ heretic, and was to share none of the 
rites and observances of the Holy Obarch, all 
bled, and ahe would be 
allowed to worship after her own deplorable 
fashion. For the rest, Mother Henriette pro. 
mised greatest comfort, strictest watch and 
ward, for the sake of the old days when she 
too found pleasure in the world, which un- 
happily her friend Rebecca had not forsaken 


Very nervously Miss Rebecoa sought her 
niece, and with much stammering and con- 
fusion acquainted her with her little plot. 
Lois would not help her with one word or 
look ; her face was very white and get, and her 
eyes had taken into their usually soft depths 
something of Mies Rebecca's hardness. Her 
lips were curved in a bitter line, and her hands 
fast clasped. Bat whe. her aunt said, half 


* You will believe I am doing this for your 
, dear child, and will not refuse to go, 
nowing that I cannot compel you,’”’ she 


“TI am more than glad to go. I cannot 
breathe in an atmosphere of mistrast. When 


movement; and Misa 


a 
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Charity 'Idtphed shortly. 

« Its time somes One SPOKE otf, mivs, vesting 
you're beht'on’ miWkisg ud all wrétchied, and 
turning your own child, as one mity call her, 
over to & lof'o’ papistd’ You dori’t cvtch me 
ore a’ fifigek 16° help you; of if I kdow 
if. : 


Charity!" MibdRebes6e otiéd, angtily, 
“amT eure ‘ok ateyou?” 

“You're mistress,” aiorted Chatity, "' bat 
you don't know how fo use hg a ity, 
miss. It strikes me a trait: Wafetcoat——” 

‘ Silence! leave my presehod, and you may 
consider yourself discharged.” —_— ; 

‘' Certainly, miss. Would you like me to 
goatonce? I darésay Miax Loid will engage 
me. She ain't one fo forget taithfal sérvite, 
she ain't.” 7 

“You sre an insolent wn ungratefal 
womun.” Miss Rebecca was on the 
verge of tears, ‘‘ Now when most I need com. 
fort and support you fail me uttérly, I did 
not expéct such treatment from you.” 

“Then,” sald Charity, refusing td be 
touched by the other's emotion, “ why don’t 
you let yotr kind héart have itd ow why 
instead of nursing up your pridé, Sénd for 
Mr, Argyle, and you'll sooh ste Misd Lois 
herself again.” 

‘tT cannot ; and—and Charity, you condemn 
me unheard, I am sending Lois away because 
ebe is not Joyal to her lover, and I am afraid 
that she will yet disgrace our honest home.” 

Charity looked at her with wide eyes ; then 
she said, svtto voce, ‘She's clean mad, there 
ain’é a morsel of doubs about that,” and she 
stalked from the room, leaving Miss Rebecoa 
very hot and indignant, 

An hour later, when all necestary packing 
was done, her mistress found her seated in 
the kitchen, ber bands idly resting on her lap. 

‘*Did I not tell you to consider yourse 
Gischarged ?” she quedtioned, irately. 

‘Yes; and if you was sane I'd have taken 
you at your word and gone; bat when Miés 
Lois is away you'll want some one to take 
vare of you, and eo here I stop unless you 
like to put me out by force, and there ain't 
many in Carlsholme would care to tackle me 
in that way.” 

She looked very grim and resolute; and 
angry as Mies Rsbecoa was, she could not find 
it in her heart to quarrel with her faithfal old 
friend and servant, knowing well what a loyal 
soul she wad. 

“Come,”’ shetaid, * you and I cannot afford 
to dizagree at this time of day. Let us shake 
handa, Obarity, and forget our foolish words.” 
Then, as Charity still hang back, being sore 
for the saké of Lois, she added witha break 
in her voice, ‘‘ I am old and broken, the 
sorrows of my life have been too many for 
me. My child is estranged from me. Wiil 
you, ido, close your bear# against me?” 

Then Obsrity, bursting into tears, declared 
vehemently she was the wickedest woman in 
the world, and déserved to be torn to pieced 
cy wild horses; and having kissed Rebecca’ 
band, wiped away her tears, and turned away 
to perform her neglected duties. 

Bat for all her remorse she utterly refused 
im aby way to assist in Miss Stanford's 
departure. 

The girl was very pale and steady as she 
bade the servants good-bye; not even Charity’s 
téars ahd cardsies stirred her ont of hér 
strange calth, and even when she was seated 
in the railway carriage with her aunt she 
— neither complaint nor moan, She merely 
aeked, — 

** How long am I to remiain at Eifdell 2?” 

“ Until your health iatproves, snd—and I 
&mM quite odhviticéd you have banished that 
man ont of your life. Of course you may 
leave’ when yOu'pivate, I Have absolutely no 
ooritrol over you; but at least 1 have some 
claini upon your affection and gratitude, and 
I rely apt your given word.” 

“‘T shall not break it," coldly; ‘I will not 
Teive thé convent until I have your permis: 





atid I could not very’ well’ start’ an establish. 
ment of my own.” 

Very little more waw said until they réached 
a stall janction, where ‘they wéte met by tne 
Superior. The girl’s heart simk ag she loo 


‘tO the cold face whibh retained no impres: 
former ; 


bentity; aid her now 

‘s minder wad fit from! resssuridg ; 

ad icy it wae) theif even Misa Rebecca felt 

chilled, and wondered vaguely if this sour- 

vieagis, stiff'mannered woman cond indeed 

be the coquettich, beautiful Hebriette she had 
ktiowtr in her fat-away youtb. 

She rettirned home in # niost depressed 
mood, although at the last Lois had kisstd 
her fondly and spoken kindly words: 

It was awfal to the poor lady to eriter the 
quiet home, to feel that to those pleasant rooths 
Lois wotld lohg be a stranger ; and theb, too, 
Charity, who had had time to brood over the 


gui's ngs, proved not only a dolordéus but | turn 


'¥ unsy tic companion. 

Poor Miss Rebecca! She had done all for 
the best, as she fondly believed, bat the day 
was not far distant when ber wisdom would 
show as mia@nes3, and dvefy suspiciot’ she 
had nursed-of her niece rise’up to torture her 
heart and memory alike. 

Meanwhile Loig lived her new life, and was 
not wholly unhappy despite the restrivtions 
placed upon her. 

She wae allowed free access to the bourders 
on condition that she did not tamper with their 
religious belief. She wandered about the 
convent gardens at will; walkeddaily, w tall 
gravefal figure, with her companions, utider 
the charge of the two oldest and sonrtat sisters ; 
and, by special requést from Miss Rebeoda, was 
allowed to row every morning’ to an islet about 
& mile distant in company with an old man 
who was fisherman, guide to tourists, and 
‘odd job nium’ to the’ convent. 

Health retarned to her, but the life was in- 
sufferably dull; She was not allowed to pur- 
chate or read novels, and no music save’ of a 
sacred character was permitted within the 
convent walls ; but she wrote long and loving 
letters to Misa Rebecos, for Lois had a heart 
of gold, and could not cherish malice. 

She acknowledged even to herself that 
appearancés were against her, and her aunt 
was fally justified in her belief, and in the 
srange course shé had taken, 

Two months went by, and daily Charity 
wearied her mistréss to send for Lois home, 
but, as yet, the lady showed no sign of re- 
lenting; aad the old servant was sinking into 
& state of sulky rebellion. 

It was a clear night; and she had been to 
post some letters, when, as she hirried home- 
wards, stie heard her name spoken in a voice 
which somehow sounded familiar, and veering 
quickly round, she said,— 

“ Yes, Charity’s my name, butif it’s charity 
you want, you'd better go elsewhere, my man." 

“You are as complimentary and coftly- 
spoken aq ever, my pink of maids,” laughed 
the voice; ‘but Iam not asking charity. I 
come here for my dué only, Look at’ me and 
+611 me if you know mie.”’ 

Peering at him with her nesr-sighted eyes, 
the old woman saw, with a dreadfal shook, 
the face of one she had long beliévéd dead, 

‘* You!” she oried, shtilly, ** yon——” 

But when she would have spoken his name 
he clapped a slender hand over her miouth, co 
slaying ber words. 

“Keep quiet,’’ he said, ‘I don’s want to 
hurt you. Iam here for no harm, but I must 
and will see your young mistress. I have 
waited about this place two days in the hope 
of meeting her.” 

‘* Why don't you come dp fo the hdtide like 
an honest man?” dematided Charity, freéing 
herself from him. “ Bat, RF réck6p, you've 
beéit so long @ rogue you could nov act atraight 
if you tried. Ob, I took your médsurs years 


“You aré pleaedd fo Be fabetibtis;” He’ re- 


| forted, lightly. “ What a hippy mai your 
4 | Husband shonld be, possesdin 
sion, I have no inducement to rettrn home, { humour snd amiability in his wife,” 


80 mich 


“ Husband !'’ snapped ae “FE never 
was fool enough to have one. You and 
prédious brother showed me what io! 
cattle nien ard. Now jabt you say what you 
want with Mise Lois; and if I see Ht I'll give 
her your message; if I'don's—"' 

‘‘Why, I shall come up to the house; ‘like 
an idnest man ;’ but being terider-hearted, I 


ag sie said,— 

“You'd bétter try the begging line while 
I'm in the house! I'm old; but I'm strong yet, 
worth fifty of such men ag you; who've ye 
gone the pace. And Miss Rebeoon ain't 
young and easy deceived now. She'd as soon 
lock you up as not, 80 don's you try any big 


He smiled in a superior fashion, 

‘You are a very foblish woman, and will 
only bring misery to your miistresa if you 
maintain your present attitude. I tell you 
I hold a secret which gives me unlimited 
power over her, and unless Miss Lois helps 
mie I shall use it to her aunt's andoing.”’ 

Oharity gasped. She thought she had 
known every seorét of her foster. sister's life ; 
but ‘this coufd not be, for tlic nid spoke in a 
tone which carried conviction with it. War 
stiame to fall on that dear grey head, when 
Lois, always generous, always kind, was 
willing to avert the blow and bear numeritec 
or In a moment her resolution war 
taken. : 

‘‘ Miss Lois has been sent away becaude of 
you. And, oh! you villain! ‘tis you that's 
cost her her sweetheart. Oh'lor! how wide 
Mies Rebecca is of the mark! Bat youshan’t 
trouble my mistress—the young one will know 
how to deal with you; shé’s gota spirit, and 
she’ must hate you! So you can’t work much 
of her pity. I'll give you her address; you 
=" or go to her at the’ Convent Elf. 

‘Bat, kindest and best of women, I can’t 
go without money. I am really ashamed tc 
say I have not sufficient to pay for bed and 
board to-night.” 

“ Btop here; I'll come again sdon and bring 
you enough to pay your way down'to Elfdell. 
I'll givé it you; ‘cause there ain't any chance 
of you rémerhnbering to pay it baok—genile- 
man-born though you are.” 

If she expected him to wince under her 
words she was doomed to diswppointment ; he 
ohly smiled airily, kiseed his hand tly, 
os in a satisfied state of mind for ber 
retarn. 

“T’'ve brought two pounds," she said, thrast- 
ing the ribnty into his psalm, “ that ought tc 
be enough for present use; and I shali write 
Miss Lois myself to-night.” 

“No nécessity, my benevolent angel. 1 
shall réacli Elfdell before your lester, Can | 
Garfy Any editige for you? Isbell bé happy 
to execute any commission with which you 
miby eitrust nie——" 

“Trust you! Lor! I'd ag likely trust 
Sittan?’ and she turned contemptiucusly away, 
an | aa she wént, the sound of a low 
sard obtckle. 

Tn a véfy unhappy frame of mind she went 
about ber little duties, wondering what power 
this man held over her beldved mistress, and 





why Loié would not speak to clear hersel! 
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either to" Mies Rebecos or her lover, And then 
she said:in-w half sullen way,— 

“* I seem rodd out of it all» If both are to 
be niade miversble’cause of tha’ wretch, weil, 


I'up and tell: him about Mr. Atgyle, and: 
come: 


then he'ligo'to him: and everything'il 
out.” 

* Everything.” That word made her paned, 
What might it mean to Miss Rebecos ? What 
was if she waeatsuch pains to! hide, that not 
even her foster-siater had a hint of the fruth ? 


Whaitever came, her sad life must not be: 


farther saddened, an with that thought 
Ghestly Betas ite way waiting for news of 

id. 

The next morning was brightand sunny, 
and: Lois Stanford: walked wit the boarders 
through the quiet lanes surrounding the con: 
vent; She wae talking animatedly to htrcem: 


panion of some-pictures she had seen, wher: 


oo voice faltered, them died utterly 


ous. 

The girl, looking up at’ her, saw her faed had 
grown white, and her eyes had a strained ex: 
pression; bat when she asked, “ Ate: you 
ill?” Lois answered stendily;— 

‘: No—thiat ies I bad a mbmeniary pain'at 
my heart; batit is gone-now;" and as ehé 
spoke & man passed‘ closely by her. 

He bid theappearance of'a gentlonian down 
at heels; and/aebhe brushed by her he thrust 
& slip of ‘pager intoher hand, One of the lynx- 
eyed nénewaw this’; but not w word did’ste 
aay to Loie; only when she found andiectice 
with the Superior didshe utter ome word about 
the transaction, 

Bewatifal! arid) kind as the’ girl wad, she 
hated: Ker; for hatred is nov confined to the 
breast of- the sé:called pegati, and’ the most 
immaculate women are usually the hardest 
jadges;the bivterest* foes, and the moat dik. 
agreeable creatites with whom to live; dd 
straight went’ Sister Harnah to the Abbbes, 
and lodged ‘her complanit with unction beauti- 
ful to bear. 

Then the Abbess roze: in bér:wrath. Sie 
conéidered herself illitreated ‘by hér whilom 
friend, most grossly deceived by Lois, afd not 
another hotr more that was absolately' necth- 
sary should the heretic remain in the sadiéd 
precinétyof: tke convent. Sue summoned'the 
gitl to her presence, afd, repeating: sister 
Hannah's story, asked what'she bad to say in 
self. defence, 

“ Nothing,” answered Lois; quisély ; “ all 
that the-sister baw told you is trze, bub I have 
dove nd wrong.” 

The calmness of-ihnocenos was condenmeil 
ae the indolent assurance of guilt; and’ the 
Abbess’ was" by no meaner inclined to mercy. 
Afters sharp and somewhat coarse speech she 
bide ber goat once to’ her room and to re- 
main there until the time for her departure 
carte. Then she wrote to Miss Rebecca 're- 
proaching' her in no menastred terms’ for 
sending suet am ill-distiplined girl into her 
owd lit f6td, aud teltigalver that Lois would 
leave the convent under the care of a° sistér, 
who would convey her as far ag the junotion, 
after which the Abbess must bey to wash her 
bands of her, Up in her rooth Lois read the 
written message. It'was, as deunlya et for 
money, and as she réad it‘the’girl’s lips-were 
set'in a hardline;-and ber eyes were dusky 
with anger. 

“ Twill fight him with other' weapons now,” 

“He hag goaded’ me beyond 
endurance; and so long-is'l give, be will a 
‘More! more'!’ I wilf not’ ruin’ if #0! 
eatiafy his vices,” and heaving roa ‘that 
couchusion she felf'mors composed, 

She slept well’ through the wight, and rosé 
refreebed long before the sister who brought: 
in her frogal breakfarf appesred; Tie meal 
being ended, she wag again stimmontd into she 
Superior’s presence. 

_ “You may prepare at once for your 
journey,” she said. ‘ By thia:time’my letter 


Will have reached Misa Stanford. who’ will 
donbilees meet youon your way. For the rest 
I may shy E deeply 1 ezret' having admitted 
you to the priviléges of $he’ ccuvent, ard on'y 


‘proud; direct faeb ad Lois responded, 


> demu mre unbetird, Foam only hope that sach 


rity dared toaddrees herimsucli a maniier, and 


the tall 
gates in 


noir, He' was evidently waiting 
turned swiftly to the nun; with the words,;— 


man,’ and she crossed at dnc to him. 


was by no’ means’s young man. “I hoped 
you would come‘e Ps 
‘* have fyounothing,” she retorted 


ioily, 


know soon how best'to guard her.” 
‘*]- dm~ despétate;” he anewvered, harshly, 


what I threatened to'do I shail do, and that 


fervently pray that you have left the minds|torbatte shat tHe stéry whould be ofrdulbted 
end souls of my charges dngullied as'you found | even amonget her sateillités, 


extortions again, You have made mitery for|..a) smart letter back 
‘me; you bave sowh distrier of me in My | Nanvray, she never was any good, like her 
aunt's mind, robbed me of my lover, and frog-eating father before her, she sin’s one to 
diegrdced me'here, Youd miny do your worst. | 2.) nor own neat. 

I never had any fear for myevif, and I shall! oan bo $0 think you are deceiving her, and at 
firat she said she wouldn’s eee you a all,’”’ 





It stroek coldly apo’ Mise’ S fatiford’s’ heart 
“aide 


There was tio hintof'fear of shame om the’) that no one mest he? af the station; — 


“T ¢ippode)” oY shonght: sidly 


“Hed you asked for am explanstion oon: | prefer# my abserice now, wat Thtend 16'donvay 
cerning yesterday's event; I woald have'estis: | thin to me as delicately as shé can, Well, it 
fied you as far as I wawable; but-you preferred | j¢ jg'46, I minét gd awe 
tosee my conduct fh itv wordt light, and ¥0 con- | RH to bY eb mikjudped.”’ 


again ; but oh! it ie 
Be left her lnfgdge al the pfiiilive station, 


utter lack of jastion and charity id otcomnion|and walked towards the old home; and 
to your faith ;” and thenshewentont;lekving | despite the fear of coldness from Miss 
_ — speechless with anger and outraged ' R becca, she felt a keen, exquisite joy in once 
igdity. more treading’ the old fa’ 
Never before’ had any one unter ber autho. | ing the old familiar object 


¥ way, and mark. 


Frotn'the porch’ Coatity eaW hék cdtuing, 


8, 
she breathed a sigh of relief #s she wwtohed /ihd With almdat inctedible sped for ore so 
btfigure’ iesa’ from the convent / 613, rin oft 10 meét he?, fix 
ny With Bister Harnah. Upon | ytd artind her, sdbbing ot foolish words of 
the roadway they met Misa Statford’s b¢:c | endearment, and kissing her ofidn, much ad a 
her; so she | othr might a lohy.1oa¥ child. 


flitging weldoming 


“Oh. and it’s glad I am to welcome you 


* Wait bere; or walt on} ad you pleases. I) 53.) Misa Loid,” she said, when she wae a 
hive something 6 cay td this—thie gentle. little composed, “the house has been sae 
. id without you as never was; and Mies 

“You have: brougtit the héip?"” hé swid, a : ; ' 
engerly, seorrin-the fall iginré of: the: aur he reais beh on that peevish there ain't 


‘Tg ghe very angry because I have 


returned?” asked Lois, anxiously. 


‘: Not ’cauge you've come home, but ‘cause 


brough 
“TE never inténd to submit to your! of the way you've come; but ahe's written a 


to tha) Madame 
Bat she’s as mad as she 


Lois sighed, and that faint sound of grief 


‘and desperate’ men do not stick’ av trifies; | .43/+64 Cnarity’s loyal heart to keenest pity. 


‘‘ There, don't you worry and fret, dearie; 


kly. ” 


hie breath he’ madé 


it'll all come right soon; if not, why 1’ll tell 


Very’ well’; forewarned is forearmed,” and Mias Rebecca the truth, and how all along 
she:lefe'bimr with # disdaintat gesture; under you've been shielding het from trouble, and she 
use’ of ® very strong | yon's know how to. make up to you for her 


expresbion: atding,— 

“By Heaven; my’ lady, I'll make you 
repent’ your very’ cnvatic® treatment ; I reckon 
you'll be’ sorry enough when I do’ make my 


be in Osrlshotme asso0n at Mistress Lov." 
Artived'at thestation’ the girl quiétly took 


mentioned what 
sight, Lois said, quietly,— 

“T amrtravelling alone’; we 

“My orders‘are' to 
tion; I dare not disobey them.”’ 

‘And I uttetly refase to allow you io 
accompany me,’’ she answered, icily. 
“Then I’ mruet travel in a separate com- 
partment; the Abbess isnot to be defied.” 

A’ flash’ over the palenets of Miss 
Stanford's face, 

‘* amt nots mistor)” she said, still in those 


part here." 








me, I shall take what redress the law will 
give. I have beet ineulted arid’ melicionsly 


her, irreeolation in ber cunning eyes,— 
“Tf I ledve you; how'am 146 know that you 


elo 
Thott sinifed)dtedatntully. 


my name, It the Abbess is very angry, you 
may lay’ all blame upon my shoulders,”’ and 


& momént t0 add; ‘‘ Remember, if you follow 


something in her expression which compelled 
the sitter to leave her ; not; hotvever, before she 
had seen the mysterious stranger enter a third- 
clasp carr 


her! last escapade wae related to Henriette 
Dauvray, she believed the very woret of her ; 











said, heavily, 
had killed me, shen I — be ro = 
bt, scornfal fortes; “I am absolutely free | J ask you, in pity for my pain, to let me eee 
1 ‘you' time te | you bat little for a few days; until I have 
Se tes aie an 1 | grown aceustomed to the sense of your 


presence hére, add learned ina measure to 


treated th “your s y, and I will nos | forget your folly!” 
submit Wwe savalaeen Go ye 7” So thatevening Lois dined sloue, Charis 


ister Hannah stood looking a moinent at | attending her. 
; ; Gropped & plate with a clatter apon’the table. 


littiebelow'she one whith now | mistress is tired 10 death of you, and the 
sheltered Mies Stanfor@, And; of'course, whtn| one ain’) got much td’ give,” mendavionely, 
* she's fooled hér monty sway. : 
leave Het in petidé, I'll put you up to » geud 


only, for the good name of the cofivent, she | thing.” 


ill thoughts of you.” 


‘Charity, you know something, I wonder 


how mach?" 


‘‘T know who that man igs you've bsen 


identity known—and' if I remembér Rebeoos A : 
d . 4] | meeting; and I shall fiad a way 40 esttle him 
as she wat; she will not send me away. [ili yet. He nin’t. got ae ob elalee ‘Geen 


my miebtress.”’ 


Loia was anfeignedly relieved to find how 


One’ firétolats ticket; when Sister Harnah 4 * 
‘believed +0 _ | little Caarity was acquainted with the stor 
= aan she was always striving 40 hide, and said, 


blithely,— 


“Let uego in, dear old friend. We must 


a ee not seem to be conspirators if we mean to help 
each other and her." 


So they entered: the house, and Mise 


Rebecca met her darling with coldness’ whith 
almost ‘broke her own poor weary heart. 


% You' have retvarhed to me in disgrace,” she 
*: I wich the fact cf your — 
ow 


Buddenly the old wousaa 


‘* He's there, miss, sure ss death. I'd know 


WIP retard home? Forahythivg I know to/| bis sneaking back amongét a thouvand. Thero, 
he ae : sit still; you shan’¢ go ous’ to him just to 


fhe contrary’ yow may be on the point of 
. e . = make the mistrees' angrier. ; 
he's my sweethesrt,; anyhow,” with & grim 


™ dréd I shail 6¢’disgrate | laugh, and eteppiug through the open Fretioh 
samo It the Al von window, she went quickly towards the ebrub- 


bery, coming suddenly upon « man, whom she 
then stepping into the carriige ste looked ons | addres#ed ovolly as,— 


She can't think 


“You there? Wait a mibute, I've got a 


me, it ia at your own cost,” and there wis | word to’ say to you, you rascal!” 


“ AH! my gracions Cosrity!”’ 
“ Stop that nonsense, and listen to mo. It 


ain’t a morsel of good coining heré ; the young 


old 
It you'll only 


ame 
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“ Whatis it?" eagerly. “I'll act squarely 
by you, I swear I wii.” 

“ Oh, don't trouble to swear about it, your 
oath aint very binding; bat why don’t you go 
#0 your own, who oan help yoa? You need 
not laugh;” and then she whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

When he torned away he set his face 
towarde London; bat she wonuld tell nothing 
of what she had done to Lois. 


OHAPTER IIl, 


Harotp Arayitz was leaving his club. He 
looked haggerd and worn, very unlike the 
young fellow who a few months since had 
gone so hopefally to beg Lois Stanford's hand 
of her gaardian. 

Men who knew him intimately wondered 
over the change in him, and regretted it, for 
he was a favourite in society; bat if he had 
suffered any great ill, he was not one to talk 
of it; and he had a certain way of repelling 
curiosity. 

Now, ag he came down the steps, he waa 
wondering, wearily, what the end of the coil 
would be; and he started when an unfamiliar 
voice spoke his name. 

“Me. Argyle, I believe?” 

Tarning quickly, he saw at his elbow a man 
whose face did not seem strarge to him, 
althongh at first he wae pozz'ed to think 
where he bad seen it. or ite likeneae, 

“ Yes, 1am Harold Argyle. What do you 
want with me?” he said. 

‘* Jaet a word in private. I have something 
of interest to disclose. Ie there any quiet 
place close by where we conld go?" 

**My roome are near, We conld go there,” 
Harold answered, not without relnotance. 

He had all the typical Evglishman’s aver- 
sion to chance acqaaintances, and somehow 
thie man did not imprees him favourably. 

His manner was theatrical, his face—hand- 
some atill, deepite the fact that he was very 
near to sixty—did not look honest, and both 
his hair and moustache were dyed. 

He caught eagerly at the young man’s sug- 
gestion; but in reply to his remark, — 

* You will surely return the compliment, 
and give me your pame,” be eaid, airily,— 

‘* Wait until we are safely housed. I have 
®@ Surpriee in store for you,” and silently they 
proceeded to Harolds rooma. There the 
stranger, with a melodramatio gesture, cried, 
‘'My boy! my dear boy! do not you reocog- 
nise your father's featnresin mine? Give me 
your hand, nephew. Iam the long lost Richard 
Harefield!"’ 

*“ Yoa!" said Harold, forgstting to extend 
g0 much se a fioger in welcome, “ Thia ia 
nonsense! Richard Harrfield died many years 
ago, to the relief of nie retatives!." 

** He ia alive and before you now,” the other 
anewered, passing over Harold’s final worda 
with surprising sirinese and good hamoar, 
“* Bit down. my boy, and let me make a clean 
breast of my doings. I haven’s betmved well, 
I know, and I am sorry for is, a man can't do 
more than repent; bat before I begin my story 
give me wine." 

Harold handed him some Chartreuse, and, 
having satisfied hie craving, Mr, Richard 
Harefield did “ a tale unfold,”’ 

“Tam afraid to eay how many years ago 
it is since Rebecca Stanford and I became 
effianced lovera She was a handeome girl 
wish a high epirit, and, of course, I admired 
ber greatly; bot I may ae well confesa her 
fortune was more to me than all her other 
charms. We Harefields were an extravagant 
lot, and it waa necessary I ehonid marry 
money. Old Stanford objsoted to she engage- 
ment, and was positively farioug when your 
father declared # preference for pretty milk- 
and-water Grace. I believe he honeasly loved 
her—but men are given to changing There, 
I have nothing more to say about him—shia 
story is mine and Rebecos's. Despite the 
Opposition of her people she would neither be 





coerced nor persuaded into breaking her 
epgsgement; and so matters stood when 
something occurred which made it necessary 
for me to leave England for a time. Bat 
hoping soon to return, I felt disinclined to risk 
the loss of Rebecoa’s fortune; so before the 
news of my trouble could reach her I induced 
her to marry me secretly.” 

“ Marry you?” cried Harold, disgust in eye 
and voice. ‘*Do you mean that unhappy lady 
is your wife?" 

is unole's callous recital roused his hottest 
indignation. 

Yes, that is the case, although she has 
never borne my name; but she holds the 
certificate of our mai , and I can 
it easily. Well, with the funds my bride 
supplied I went off to America, and for a few 
months we corresponded regularly and in 
most affectionate terms; and I must do 
Rebecca the justice to say that with regard to 
money matters she was most generous. I 
often think I should have been wiser to have 
remained with her. After awhile I fell on 
with some jolly fellows, and we went together 
to Mexico, where I did exceedingly well, and 
the fact is I hated to remember I was not a 
free man. So I wrote to my wife, telling her 
frankly our marriage had been a mistake, but 
8 no one Bave Ourselves was cognizant of it, 
it would be wiser to forget it altogether; that 
I felt convinced we should be wretched life- 
companions, and that I would never trouble 
her again,” 

“You gsooundrel!" Harold broke out. 
“ Tnere is small wonder that she regards the 
Harefields with hatred and scorn." 

** Oh, well! women like Rsbeoca always cut 
up rough. They hate to feel they are not 
necessary to their lovers or husbands. Anda 
very bitter letter she wrote me, too, despite 
my generosity in leaving her unfettered. She 
told me she would never see me again; that 
if I lay starving in the gatter, and a crust 
given by her hand would save me, she would 
withhold it, I thanked my Iuoky stars that 
I was free of such a firebrand, and when a 
report of my death was circulated I did not 
trouble to contradict it. I was fortanate in 
all shat I undertook until three years ago, 
and then luck went dead against me, and I 
was at my wits’ end what todo. I would 
have come home then, but I bad not the 
necessary fands, and I could not borrow of 
any man I knew. 

“ Bat at lact I strack a good thing, and,’’ 
with a sly look at his nephew, ‘‘ being re- 
morsefal for the past, longing to end my days 
in my own land, I returned and went at once 
to Oarlshcime. I had not a penny in my pos- 
session, and I intended casting myself on 
Rebeoca’s generosity ; besides, you see, a man 
may enter any house which shelters his wife, 
and now I’ve come to the gist of my story. I 
had reached the garden gate when I was con- 
fronted by @ tall girl with fair hair, ‘ What 
do you want?’ she said, frigidly. Then I 
told her my name and in what relation I 


stood to Rebecca. I thought she would have | sol 


fainted ; but all in a moment she recovered 
herself, and flashing on me like fary, vowed 
I should not approach my wife, ‘If it is 
money you want,’ she said, ‘take all I have. 
I will give you more to-morrow ; but you shall 
not wake to new life the pain and shame you 
gave my aunt to bear, I will kill you firat!’" 

Harold drew a deep breath. There was 
small wonder Miss Rebecca had been ao bitter 
ageinet him—and oh! what cruel wrong they 
had done Lois. 

“Go on,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ les mo hear 
the end of your unsavoury story.”’ 

And nothing abashed Mr. Harefield oon- 
tinued, — 

‘Well, this girl—she is Lawrence Sian- 
ford’s daughter—kept her promise, Bat, my 
dear boy, money always did slip through my 
flogers, and in a little while I was compelied 
to apply to ber again. She then gave me 
twenty pounds in notes, but she refused any 
farther help, and dared me to accost her 
again or make known my existence to her 





—_—_ 


a By — —y she was _ 
rage, althoug! was directed again: 
~—t. ee Se Fag — it 
possi t en y 

" Uae 





see — —_ Then by chance 

you, and that you were prosperous, 
thought for your father’s sake you would help 
me ” 


‘* What do you want me to do?" asked the 
young mao, ina unpromising voice. 

“IT thought ont of your plenty you would 
spare me a soffisient sum to body and 
soul together; and I must say 1 am aap 
pointed in the weloome you accord your 
remaining relative." 

“Sir, you are a di to me, and to all 
connected with you,” Harold oe eel “Tt 
you showed any genuine remorse I° per: 
haps forgive you the wrong you have done me 
as well as others, but you are callous. Siill, 
because you are my father’s brother, and an 
old man. I will not ne ake pose Egat on I 
will allow you two hundred y » to be 
quarterly by Soraby and Pennell, my solici- 
tors.”’ 

‘“‘Ié’s a beggarly allowance,’’ retorted Mr. 
Harefield. What is a man who has been 
accustomed to live like a prince to do with 
fifty pounds a quarter?” 

Harold was silent a moment, From hia 
heart he loathed this new-found relative, and 
oo ene ae ee that he had come 
between Lois and hi , and probably ruined 
all hie happiness, that thought would not 
leave him, for, you see, the best of men are 
selfish, Presently he said,— 

‘'I will make it three handred if you keep 


in, and on no account are you to visit me. 
You shall not want; bat, on the other hand, 
I will hold no fellowship with “~ 

‘Hand over the first instalment if you 
please,’ said Mr. Harefield, airily, ‘and I'll 
agree to any condition you choose to make. 
Ouly if you fail to keep your part of the 
bargain I shall go to Rebecca at once.” 

‘“My word is my bond although I am 4 
Harefield. Here is the cash, take it and go. 
When you have found a suitable residence 
you will kindly forward your address to 
Soruby and Pennell.” 
greedily clutching at the 
shining coins, said, with a socffiog langh, — 

‘* Young man, you must have ted your 
Qaaker notions from your mother. They 
certainly did not come from our side of the 
family, and do not find favour with me, You 
may rest assured I shall not disturb zon 
chaste solitude, your society ia not exhila- 
rating. For your little gift thanks, and good- 
night; and he passed out whistling ‘‘ The 
harp in the air.” 

Left alone, Harold oh of all 
that had passed, and won if ever Lois 
could forgive his harsh j t, if ever 
again he jared seek her, kindle the old flame 
of love into new fire. Then he took his re- 


ve. 
On the following morning he travelled down 
to Carlaholme bent upon hia error, 


and, fear and hope fighting within him, 


made hie way towards Miss Rebecca’s house; 
and there, by the poplars, he saw Lois 
coming. 

She was walking slowly and with downbent 
head, bat hearing steps approaching. looked 
up, grew white and faint, turned to fly, only 
her strength failed her; and in another mo- 
ment Harold was beside her. 

“Lois, do not go! I must speak to you. I 
have been a fool and a brute. Last night, 
dear, I learned all the trath. I know how 
much I have wronged you, how cruelly Miss 
Rebecoa bas soffered. I have seen Richard 
Harefield.”’ 

She tried to speak but failed, she seemed 
about to faint; and what more natural than 
he should place a strong arm about her to 
support her. 7 

** Oan you forgive me? mah forgive? 
he said, remorsefally. ‘My darling heart, 
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ve I sinned beyond hope of pardon? It 
Pe Mies Rebcoon who apprised me of these 
ceeneh sneetenge- I came, I saw you in his 
company—I certain words he said, and 
I believed you falee, and I wrote you brutally. 
My life has been a purgatory since then. I do 
not know what to say to you.” 

She faced him then with a smile, although 
her eyes were auffased with tears. 

“ Say nothing more, dear Harold; let all be 
forgiven and forgotten, all save our mutual 
love. I hardly wonder that you doubted me, 
only you might have been more explicit.” 

They were alone on the quiet road. Her 
bea face was 50 ow near, he 
st and kissed her mou 

‘© ] will never distrust you again, however 
dark the evidence againat you may seem. I 
love you, I love you, queen of my heart! And 
you will not hold me less dear because I am 
that man’s kith and kin?” 

“Oan you ask that? His faults are not 
yours! Oh, poor Aunt Rebecca, you will be 

tient with her now. You will not be angry 
if she treats you harshly.” 

“* Never; she will learn to like me a little 
some day.” 

‘And one thing more, Harold; you will 
not tell her that dreadfal man still lives ? She 
has so long- believed him dead, and it would 
be — to her to rake up the ashes of the 
past,” 

‘I will be guided by you, the beat and most 
generous of women, and in this I shall feel I 
am making you some slight reparation ; but 
how do you suppose Aunt Rebecca, she belongs 
to me too, will receive your news?" 

‘*T cannot guess, but I shall know soon; 
let us go to her at once,” 

What a radiant, lovely Lois it was that 
entered the room, her r in her wake! 
The old lady looked up amazed, so great was 
the change in her darling, but she frowned as 
she saw Harold Argyle. 

“You have returned,” she said, frigidly, 
‘in this one thing you are no true Harefield; 
it ia their character to love and ride away ! 
What do you want?" 

Then he went to her, took poscession of the 
hand she would not give. 

‘You and I have been wrong," he said, 
ever 80 gently and gravely; ‘‘all that seemed 
treacherous in Lois has been explained away. 
I know her now as the sweetest, dearest, 
bravest girl on earth. Some day, perhaps, 
she will tell you more—not now—she is not 
one to boast of her goodness. And now, 
because we honour you, and I wish that you 
would learn to regard me with affection, I ask 
you to give your sanction to our marriage.” 

Jast such a winning tongue had Richard 
Harefielé, and a hot retort rose to the poor 
lady’s lips; but when she looked into the 
eager face, £0 much less handsome than his 
father’s, or Richard’s—so infinitely more 
honest and resolute, she trembled, and with a 
litsle, tearless sob, said, — 

“IT cannot keep her longer, but as you deal 
by her, may Heaven reward or punish you. 
Loie, my Lois, it was my wish to keep you 
always with me—but fate is against me. If 

ou must marry, marry now, and Heaven 
orbid that ever you should learn the utter 
cruelty and seifishness of man.” 

Lois went to her and kissed her, and the 
young man, bending over her, said,— 

“ Lois belongs to you, and you muat grow 
to regard me too as your property. Do 
you suppose I oan ever forget your goodness 
to my promised wife, Aunt Rebecca?” 

Bhe was a little ctartled at that; but it was 
& pleasant thing to have this young fellow 

ing and acting in so kindly a strain. 


“ The world has not spoiled you,” she said. , 


“TI am willing to try you, bat I shall bea 
lonely old woman indeed when my child has 


‘* We are not going to leave you; Lois is an 
ignorant g woman, and I shall need 


some one to keep me in check. Your home 
shall be with us,” and then this audacious 
young man kissed her faded cheek. 





‘You have the Harefield impertinence,”’ 
Sad, if yon please, when omy child's slavery 

and, if you in is my 8 slavery 
to begin?" : 


Loia laughed out blithely. 

‘Do I look like a Griselda?’ she asked. 

* Not now; you may do so after six months 
of marriage,” grimly. 

And yet before Harold left the house that day 
the date of the wedding was fixed, and it was 
arranged that Misa Rebecoa’s home should be 
in the old honuce until Harold had had time to 
select and secure a more commodious resi- 
dence, when she was to reside with her 
** young people.” On the day previous to the 
marriage, the old lady went to the girl’s room 
carrying with her a atring of pearls. 

“They are valuable,” she said, ‘‘and I 
planned once to wear them to my own wedding 
but—but you see the chance never occurred. 
May they bring you more luck than ever they 
have brought me—no, don’t thank me! 
Their associations are too sad; but Heaven 
bless and keep you, dear, and in your new and 
happy love do not quite forget the old.” 

Lois laid her arms about her neck and 
kissed her gently, thinking all the while that 
bad such grief fallen to her as bad darkened 
Mise Rebecca's life she would have died of it. 

The next morning all Carlsholme was agog, 
and people said never had there been a fairer 
brice than Loie Stanford, never a prouder 
bridegroom than Harold Argyle, and ‘* Miss 
Rebecca ” was the only one who shed tears over 
the ceremony or had forebodings. She had 
soffered too bitterly to pin her faith again to 
apy man. 


OHAPTER IV. 


Inthe courseoft three months Harold and his 
wife were settled in their new home, which 
lay in the very heart of Kent, and Miss 
Rebecca was with them. 

She could not bat acknowledge that the 
young man did all in bia power to promote 
his bride's happiness, and that Lois was living 
in an atmosphere of love and gladness; but, 
as she remarked to Charity,— 

“Is ig early in theday yet; men soon weary 
of their wives.” 

And Oharity replied, with a contemptuous 
sniff, ‘‘A little knowledge ia a dangerous 
thing, Miss Rebeooa; and, asking your par- 
don, neither you nor me ought to say much 
about husbands; and Miss Rebecca was 
silent, 

Through all these years she had hugged her 
secret close, she would not part with is now; 
let it go down with her to the grave. ‘ Bat, 
oh!" she thought, “if only I had been less 
strong to bear my trouble, how much happier 
for me, Grace so scon got her release.” 

When one is happy, hours and days fly all 
400 fast, and it seemed at times impossible to 
Lois that she had been a wife fifteen monthe, 
It almost required the ce of her little 
one to assure her of the fact—for a child had 
been born to her, 

Lois would have named her Rebecca in 
loving remembrance of her aunt's tender care ; 
but the old lady negatived the suggestion in a 
most imperative way. 

“I¢ is an ugly name with an ugly meaning, 
and it never brought me any good fortane. 
Let her be called Myaciath;" and Hyacinth 
she accordingly became, 

Ot Richard Harefield Harold knew little or 
nothing, and he was content that it should be 
80; bat one day he received a letter from 
Scruby and Pennell, containing an enclosure 
from his uncle. It was written in a shaky 
hand, and the words were few :— 

“IT am dying. Ask Rebecca to come to me. 
I cannot go without her forgiveness. I under- 
stand too well now what a guilty, heartless 
wretch I have been. 

“ Rriowarp HARg FIELD.” 


The solicitors wrote that Harefield'a ap- 


' proaching death was due to a street accidents, 


and that on learning there was not the ro: 
motest chance of recovery he had sent to them 
begging they would at once forward the enclo- 
sure, of the contents of whion they were igno- 
rapt, it being placed in their hands sealed, 

With a very troubled look Harold went in 
search of hie wife. Se and Charity were 
engaged playiog with tne child, bus Lois rose 
at once from her knees, impressed by his 
manner, 

** You want me, dear?" 

‘Yea; get a hat and come with me into the 
garden. I have something of importance to 
tell you.”’ 

‘* Well,” she said, as they paced the gravel 
walk in silence, 

‘* Loia, I have heard from my uncle. Read 
for youreelf."’ 

Bae obeyed ; then lifting her startled eyes 
to his, said — 

‘Oh, Harold! how can he—how dare he 
aek pardon of one he hus so deeply injared? 
She muet not know,” 

‘* She ia hie wife, dear. Ido not think we 
have any right to withhold our knowledge from 
ber longer. This, tvo, ia the prayer of adying 
man. Is is not like you to be hareh,” 

She stood silent a moment, Then she said, 
slowly and coldy,— 

‘Ss He deserves no pity ; but péMaps you are 
right. What ia it you wish me to do?” 

“T want you to break the news to her as 
gently ag you can.’’ 

* On, Harold! what a hard task you have 
set me! Is will kill ber.” 

“T think not; and I believe you will do it 
better than I. Getvit over at once, I do not 
think there ia any time for delay.” 

Bhe lifted her face and kissed him, saying,— 

*' You are more geperons than I ;” and then 
with a fast-beating heart she went to her 
aunt's sunny room. Leaning over her with 
@ fond arm sbous ber shoulders, she said,— 

“ Aunt, I bave been heariog a very sorrowfal 
story. Isis not ended yet. I want you to 
lieten and guide me to a jast decision, Will 
you hear me now?” 

‘* Yes," said Misa Rebeoca; “but why do 
you tremble in thia fashion? It is a foolish 
plan, ohild, to make the griefs of others your 
own.’ 

‘Perhaps; but in this case it is unavoidable, 
Yeara and years ago, dear, there were two 
sisters, who eventoslly became the sflianced 
brides of two brothers, the younger of whom 
jilted the girl he bad once held most precioug, 
She died of a broken heart. The elder sister’s 
fate was far, far barder.’’ 

‘*Go on,” said Miss Rebeoos, in a strange 
voice, *' it is Grace’s story and mine you are 
telling. Woy wae my fate worse than here ?” 

‘* Because, suns, Oh my dear aunt, it was 
your own hosband who deserted you.”’ 

‘*Who told you that?” she old lady de- 
manded. She waa white and trembling. 
** Who has given my wretched story into yoar 
possession?” 

‘‘ Bosh Harold and I have known it for v 
long ; but feeling how painful avy mention 
it would be, we Rept silence. And now, aunt, 
brace yourself to meet the worst. You heard 
that Richard Harefield died in Mexico many 
years back. That wae not troe, alshough he 
never troubled to contradict the ramour. Oh, 
Harold, come! she will die!’’ 

Bas by a mighty effort of will the poor lady 
roused hereeif. 

‘*No, po! it was only a sudden faintness, 
Tell me all, Lois, I can bear it. Is he—is 
thie man, my hosband, still alive ?” 

‘*Yes, aunt; bat near now, in trath, to 
death's door." 

‘*Aht” she canght her breath sharply, and 
her age seemed suddenly increased by a score 
of years, “On, Richard! Rishard! how 
happy we mignt have been! Who has seen 
him? Is he here?” 

‘‘ No, he ig lying ill somewhere in Holborn, 
and he prays you :o go to him. He says he 
cannot die without your pardon, Woaat will 
youdo?”’ 





(Continued on page 213 ) 
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PRETTY PENELOPE. 
Sen 
OHAPTER XXtit. 


Atrnovanh Marcia Latimar was now re 
garded as something more than convalescent, 
she was by no means restored to her former 
health and strength, and both Dr. Wearall 
who attended her, and all the Court household, 
at Denis’s express wish and her husband, 
together with her mother, were concerned at 
the weakness which atiil hung sbonut ber, 

A journey south had of course bean recom. 
menced by Dr, Westall ; bat nothing would in- 
duce Maroia to listen to this plan. 

“T am all right,” she said, over and over 
ogain to Denies when he urged her to let him 
make arrangements for a speedy departure. 
“‘T hate the Riviera, and I am getting better 
every day. I shall certainly nos go abroad this 
winter at al! events.”’ 

* Bat," Denis would begin, and then stop 
abruptly; for when Marcia flashed that sharp 
look at him from under her heavy eyelids, 
and pinched in her pale lips, he knew he 
might as well bave tried to move a rook from 
its base as persuade her sgainet some suilen, 
and to him, incomprehensible reason, that had 
formed itseditin her mind, 

To Dr. Weatall, when he spoke of the 
necessity of thie change, Marcia was only a 
little more rude than usaal, She hated Dr. 
Westall, and in raturn she received a fall 
meseure of dislike and oontempt from Pa- 
nelope’s old friend, mingling wish these feelings 
in Dr. Westall’s mind, however, there was 
some pity, too—the sort of pity one beatowa 
on some hapless creatare whose senses are 
distorted, and whose mental siractare ig all 
wrong. 

Dr. Westall was one of the few who knew 
the real absolute truth abou’ the Latimar 
household, The gossip that was spread about 
was more or less unreliable, and naturally 
thers wae not wanting the asgal amount of 
exaggeration ; bnt Dr, Waatail knew all, and 
perhaps more. Many and many a time the old 
dootor would ponder on the miserable mistake 
Denis had mede as he rode home throngh the 
village that was never the eame thing to him 
now that gentle Marian Desborough was gone, 
and Penelope's beauty was not there to laugh 
# greeting at him from the old garden gate, 

Marcia's coudision mentally and bodily was 
@ matter of congiderabis thought, and not a 
little tronble to Dr. Westall. Symptoma had 
shown themselves during the paat weeks which 
were ominous to the keen.eyed medical man 
as far ag the fatare of the Latimars was caon- 
cerned. Happiness he fels rather shan knew 
Denis Latimar had oceaged to expect in his 
miarried life; but he might and did reasonably 
hope for a certain amount of peace ag she 
years roliedon, Now it was jags thie peace 
that Dr. Westall feltconvinoed she.more beaaw 
of Maroia that her husband could naver hope to 
obtain. He had watched and ansglysed.as it 
were Marcia’s najare, and the more he ex- 
amined into her mental conatitnsion the more 
be was distressed and grieved. 

The moods of wild passion and unraasoning 
jealousy which were so tedions and irritating 
so Denis and so incomprehensible to Mra, 
Rochdale were pretty clear to De. Weatall, He 
bad seen Marcia often in one of theae fita of 
rage, and the sight had sent him away. more 
troubled and more thonghifal. 

However, he kept his thoughts to himself, 
for a time at least, and he determined he 
would do so till fature events should decide 
whether his mental diagnosis of Maroaia’s case 
Was correct or not. He made a final ‘Attempt 
$2 persuade Marcia to do whas was wise. 

‘*T am very sorry you have given upall ides 
of going abroad, Mrs, Latimar,” he gaid ashe 
wes calling one very bitter February day 
when the earth seemed nipped and shrunken 
by the force of the icy east wind that howled 
and chriekad through she leaflegs trees, “you 
reslly require a thorough ohange,"’ 

Maroia lying back listlesgly in her chair by 


| then he will tear back to 


| nothing to move.ber. 





her.eyes not 
been fall of such restless iden. and her 
lips pinched and drawn as abe lips of one 
who is oppresead night ~*~ day by some 
ceaseless tronble aud care. It was the face 
of most unhappy woman, and yet Re. 
Westall could not help, glancing pbew oe 
the exquisite appointmenta.and Joxary of the 
room, at the gown Mar wap immed 
about the throat with almost p lage, 
the diamonds flashing on her ot restless 
mantis that must have ya some enormous 


we The old doctor's broad mind oy 
nature, and good heart was 

him by the sight of the Pn. .| woman's 
that ahonld have been ao, bright, so > fall of all 
the pleasure and eunshine of youth instead of 

wearing euch.a look as was never abaend fram 
her night or day. 

Dr. Weatall was a man of janiak at a 
“Mrs, Latimar’” he said apesking 
sharp abrapt fashion, ‘‘ wens | vy 
wrong. Yon know aa as I do hah th 
jonrney I have been presaribing all Shia time 
isthe one.tning that oan do _— the one old gone | 
need to get you up with all 
and strength. Dootorsa wy eile 
youknow. Now will.you 
me, and tell me what.earthly reason you “en 
for desiring to ont your pets throat.in thi 
moat obstinate fashion?" 

Maro'a lifted her eyes and looked at him, 

‘* Beoanse I choose,” pheanswered qurtly. 

She was invariably rade to Dr. Weatall. 
She knew of his affections for Penelope. 
That in itself would have been enough to turn 
her against him, but apart from this fact, 
Marcia felt that Dr. Westall regarded her 
with the most supreme contempt, that he 
only came to see her beoause.of his friendship 
with Dania, and ahe, consequently, decided = 
her own violent fashion that, she hated .thia 
old doctor with his straightforward speech 
and his keen eyes. 

‘‘\A very good reason, no doubt, as far as 
you are concerned,’ Dr, Westall said, gravely ; 
‘' but scarcely a sufficient one to satiafy me or 
your husband.” 

“Iie the only one you will gat, navefihe. 
less, 80 you had better make .it do,” returned 
Marcia, with a faint, disagreeable amile, and 
she set her lips more firmly. 

She had her own tranalation,.of conrae, for 
the real anxiety and desire Denis expressed 
for this trip south, 

‘‘He wants to get me pleriet there, : and 

anes at \go,40 
her; that was what she aaid to herself with 
shat switt prolific way,all jealous a have 
of enggeating a possibility, and then ahe 
would set her jaw elench her hands; 
‘* but I won't Ileave.him, I won't. Heis.mine: 
he belongs to me. made.me his wife, | be 
I shalletiok to him all ay lifeJang. He need 
not. try t0.deceive .me with his kindness and 
anxiety, as it I didnot, understand it and sec 


through it all,” 


With snch a,thongh$ 
it can.epaily be geen, that Dz, Weatall could do 


He spoke out a few nt drnths .to 
Marcia sabont her b + ond the. absolute 
consequences that would won her atub-. 


born opposition to his. wisdom, and when he 


left her he was in a fairly bad temper. 

Mrs. Rochdale was waiting to catch him as 
he left the house. 

“T hope you;have sposeeded,” she taen, for 
she had known of his determination.to 

“T have done nothing ofthe sort,” Dr. 
Westall answered with a growl, ‘Your 


daughter, Mrs. Rochdale, is ay only a very 
wrong-headed young person, but an exceed- 
ingly rude one into the bargain. However, I 
have done with her. I have tried my beat, 
and now I shall wash my hands of ion Ske 
oan go her own gait in future, and a sorry 
one she will find it,” 

Mrs. Rochdale broke into tears. The good 





m ghe Was.e he wae & 
She Somes mite sane) 
atood b 
going ae 10 


had.shnut her eyes pany Rigg 
piness that was Denis 


ma . 
but now there is no. raason. 
fee difficult, Dz, I ie Baader 
you when L.try,.to stig et aaa on 
1 etney feat almogé ae 






that | throag theo in her meh jy bi 7h taal Ll way of ie 


betas 
katy 


“And I can do nothing—nothipg, 
a ae are 
et A grew B | 


' ery 
Tear 


if she were notin her 


nearer tohis esteem 
thought it thes ~~ pod then he x wela 
his way. His face was clonded aa 

driven down the avenue, and his shoughia 


were heavy 
ap  ¢ help him !”’ he said to. himeelt, 
“ ‘Eicones ale whatever .maletake Denis has 
made in this matter, his punishment is come, 


and unless I am very 5 mistaken, mare 


8) iaat hand!" 
And jban De. Wesell’s thoughie 
peat Palcot pyro woeloge, Abdo ok 
Qn) 
from her, in-whioh she ee 
going. to her for a visit .without, 
ithe “inted ‘0 


ciecee. all sorts of dire vengeance 

6s You can manage it if ph Ria A nome 

mast .like,” Penelope i 
been nearly a month aih bare nad you hatoaapvar 

been to see me once. ato | 

j in fact I was 

on ont your trains tof = ia. 

stone ia jaat on the bordera of, 3 

we are neighbours after all, and 

a fe regard Thojoket Crofts as, ras ty 

ome!" 

Penelope had indeed been not only sa 
prised bus a good deal distressed to find, that 
ed|her new bome was ao close fo old one. 

She had not given the county at ono 
deter d to take abade at 


number of miles atretohed besween jher and 
Btavenstone, bat that this distance onl he 
encom sometimes Penelope snneenty 

] 


,in egme one of the 


an 
gf 
as 
ribet 


ances, who spoke 
having an ocoasional fin 
spots round about T. 
ee tn 
elope, with an uneasy er , 
Me Tey eee 
might a happen this winter, or if it did, 
that she mighs be ay on oe She way,at the 
time and.4o,avoid 
From her punt she beard that Denis and 
his wife ware not abroad. Penelope 
tee tall me thrill of plescure and .regxet at 
ligenos. Jt was.always a acaee ot 
4o| joy to her to know.that she.was,near, to; 


that they breathed , areme air ee 

the same ig pe et. paradoxical 

desired that 4b oy nos Pest r ‘ 
they shonld be dit d one.from the,asher by 
illimitable space, a fieoe a0 lis 
whioh the yearnieg desi er 
love could not,even on. 

Is was somewhat of a blow to pesvaoanie 
that “be were #0 alone now —— 
firas ng.of pain an: a feng 
reoaneiled to the thonahi. he ,had 
so abgolately to the testa. year - 


than rolled 1 weary oak ane away and. yes 
exoept for what ahe learnt from,qthers. Danis 
Latimar mighs have been a dead man, ko. her. 
ag we ghages cormeheced day. in, ane. old 
m not by sign, not by written wa 
Far deed bad Denis endeavoured % “bold 











boy) 
alige 
she 
ew 
bim 
nore 
anis 
er. 

ald 
old 





communication with her. He had obeyed her 
absolately. 

“We must never meet again—never— 
never |" 

That ia what she had said, and he had 
recognised the right of her determination and 
respected her decree. If Penelope yearned 
sometimes to see him, to have a word in his 
writing, tc realise his absolute existence there 
always came the memory of Denie’s sub- 
mission to help her, of his unbounded 
of his devotion. Wg ie appealed as it 
appeal 46 an woman, 


lt was oy tite al to feel 
matter what be enffered, no mat 
eT might shadow hia life, she 


{ all the world must be silent, mugs never 

an comfort or offer consolation. 

She did not often let these sorro . 
ions have prominence in her daily | 
lope had learned many little thin 
year’s sojourn under her uncle's 
and aelf-restraint and a dete 
attempt ag much phitennine as 
ble with her nature. She waa 
heart that even her sorrow a 
sould nos cloud her life altog 
had no sound so sweet to. 
wick Desborough as the music i, 
young spaaeser ringing out now 
through his gloomy house : she was 
him a veritable sunbeam. 

It was not long before Lady Sagan 
oe the girl — much in the same 

enelope’s sense of humonr 32 
first ‘hing that touched » re 
pathetic nature. Her | 
would have won her frien 
it needed someone #ane¢ 


thoroughl: exer 
fall charm : + ng bia is 
Verschoyle speedily did. 
They became fast friends, this old white- 
haired woman aud shis:beantifal girl, The 
sounty were slightly jealous of Lady Susan’s 
svident partiality for Miss Desborough; but 
after a while it bacame.a reo: nied tact, and 
by degrees Ponds ope was a the infliction 
of many visits, 1¢ came to be understood M _ 
Desborough nownere except to Li 
Sagan Veron , and, consequently, it wae 
also general ie Mind je whool theta was nothing 
yt! by ey y: stitial 
was jast w e mos . 
Life for her now exceedingly Mayet 


Oheered by the ifn ets ipot Ba Sr 









ahe had grown to 

the knowledge | at d’s ptill oo 
and atannch, re ome served b 
dependenta Mins ad nee re WAS D H 
bat the remembrance Denia, the 


snowled ge of her aisber fisher as o@ $9 cloud the 


brightness of her lot, The memory of her 
beloved mother had become ote set n 
though Penelope never ahs 


her pregent hat forigne pao not have fon 


alt by Pa} bee he 4 ane Bay d ioe wi 
2a 
oa a Sen Se Tile ¥. reithe — 
judge, 
tah bat a nro ote « ich, 


2 eretnreehoras 
jasure 
at bbivne a ofa a of egg 
=, Pad ie nee rita 
a Bpacs 
ahe had been mistreas rot hioket 
oa six weks, it seam oe 
coal rend ber fnare it bem Ts wonld 
de the same story 1—A quiet, 
sat Lae ge athe et Ree 
blue eyes mes dim 
and her dark bair sprinkled with silver. 


And even while Penelope thonghs shig.in a 
dreamy, not disatisfied way,. ep 
ing themselves together in her path, and 
danger was looming ominously in the 


,someth 





distance, 
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OHAPTER XXIV. 


‘'T wave some news for you, my dear,” Lady 
Sasan said one day as Penelops entered her 
cosy beudoir and bent to kiss her. The 
young miggtess of Thicket Croft had ridden 
—a jaunt she performed on 

or four times a week. ‘I 
oy will guesa it, s0 I will not 










at it is,’’ Penelope laughed, as 
Exae her hands by the fire. ‘' Nuttie’s 

shook her head with a laugh. 
an old pug of large, noi to say 
ve desided to sell Polly at 

a: jpe’s next guess. 
wae & grey parrot who said very ru 
mistress, and therefore the ques 

enesa was often ov eer second 


oy ean atrived from town,” 
siti pan who slumbered audibly in a 
Siastionsn but who was much 
uaay Susan shook her 
‘Folly will pay ae 
a snp 








and handed it to the girl, ‘*My eM 
said, “there is my wonderful news; 
certainly gave me a surprise, althongh k 
is nothing very startling in it after all—it is a 
very ordinary matter.” 

Penelope took the letter, and then turned a 
little aside as she began to read it, Her 
quick eyes had caught the printed address on 
the top of the page, and the big eagle with, ne 
two stars, which was the well-known 
the Latimar family. The letter was als 
Marois, and was not very long. 

‘Dear Lady Susan,” Penelope read, ‘I .am 
wondering if you will have thonght me 

very rude not to have acknowledged before 
se a aie eae Te at the 
time of my ilineas. I sincerely 
forgive my amnie neglaos. 
touched by 
wished I might have 
the you ia p 
me. I have, 5,2. pee! re ove 
been an jny 
weeks ; at T am now almost quite Tete, 
and hope to he perfeotly wel hefore long. 
am about to mi to you that I 
trust will not be dingeenble 1 you. Bent 
week Denia as have promiged #0 be pres 
at the ——shire hnnt ball, which is to 
held at Mr, Granite’ 4 a & near n eh. 
bour of yours, Iam told. Will you Win fe 
too treede if I ask you pl fake us in tor 
this cogasion? Please do not omiate to be 
frank with me, and to refuse it our visit 
should be in the ast inconvenient. We oan, 
of gourse, go to an inn, there is sure to be 
ng of the sort near; but I have no 
donbt you will not allow this, fo or I remember’ 
your moat kind invitation when I Jast saw 
you, and it is this remembrance that has 
prompted me to suggest inflicting oureelves 
v you now. Deniais out hunting, or would, 
These’ gend you his love, and with kindest 
8, and @ sincere desire that I may not 
be msking myself a nuisance, I am, dear 
Lady Susan, youra moet traly,— 
** Marcora B, Lartuar,” 


‘There ig bat one to the lekter,"’ 
said Lady Snaan, aa Penalooe ms 2 to 
end. ‘I have written, 

mar, and I have given Shorten au Meolteee 
to prepare for the arrival of my guests on 















eS nt te om one : rt 
ay ES me wal produced a 












Monday. They will stay a week I expect; 
and I sball look to you, Penelope, to come over 
and help me amuse them!” 

Penelope did not answer st once. She 
looked as if she felt a little troubled and a 
little perplexed. 

This was something quite unexpected, and, 
moreover, there was an element in it that 
hurt her and gave a gense of annoyance, 

“‘I wonder Marcia did not offer to come to 
me," she thinking her thooghis aloud. 
“Te ia fanny ake should not have done e0, for 
my house is, , halt way nearer to tha 


Granthams ¢ yours; bat I suppose——”’ 
and then Pen ‘abgapil y: 

“ Bot what, my.dear !” asked Lady Sagan, 
18s really resognise the fact 
eanot want me. It is, after 

tiging,” Penelope said, 
Ow AO little of one another, 
ether as other cousing 
our liyes do not run in 


meyer been close 
cod witbadumbiance 
Pp, and + that 
i g tardy ings = 
pe had refgsed to be 
Dg, er gould see 
why her cougia should 
ly and ignore her very 


y little things in this mo- 
Shas bad escaped her befors. 
now @hat Maroia had —— 
written to her once since her age, h 
never once invited her 40 Latimar Conrt, ror 
never once sought to show that there was the 
smallest interest between herzelf and Penslope 
Desborough. 

Shrinking from the mere thought of a 
sojourn under Denis’s roof, never even having 
indeed the faintest ahadow of such an ides in 
her mind at any time, Penelope had allowed 
Marc 'a pendant to pass unnoticed ; bat now, 
8 came to her, and she was 
to = to hergelf ag this last instance 
Marcia’s in eptien to ignote her was 
realized, shat timar bad either some 
oause for anger cahtoat her or thai she simply 
did not intend to trouble herself one way or 
another, about so unimportant a person. 

The latter view of thé case wae after all the 
more likely. Penelope soon determined, and 
though of course it hurt ber a little at firat, is 

was on taking everything into consideration, 

rhaps the best and wisest thing that conld 
bave happened 
The more she thought the mare Penelope 
realised this. Sincs Marcia ignored har 30 
openly, she in her turn was not called upon to 






vic - 
nal nhal: 0 


Bon | 









I make any public recognition of her consin 


and go she would be spared gome ho ra—days 
of bitter pain—pain shat would and must be 
+} inevitable in the event of a meeting between 
Denis and herself. 

Lady Susan, looking at the gi e her, 


| thought io herself ebe hed very Jiitle gulty 


in understanding Mrs, Latimar's a aed 
of her cousin—Lady Sasan taken a very 
Bpeedy and shrewd mesenre of Margia’s nature 
and character, and. abe knew a libie mons of 
the world than re Moxeaver, i there 
had not been a qn of ber couajin's 
immenge superiorit ay nny, AR , indeed, in 
averything else, Lady Sagan would bave easily 
understood the reason that Bret nat 
to choose to fey house for ¢ 
ball inatead & Fanglops: s ht i 
Maroia for. the ride of her pre ¢ posi 
tion was an utter snob, ane wonld aot and 
think ag a snob. to she end of Aes ae 

“I don’s think you peed frou onrself 
very much about her. Mra. Tati 10UrB 
me because is suite pet pa#6 $0,d0,2o—once 
this visit ia over I} Aint into oblivion 
again, no doubt; bas ; I ghall surviye 
that and much more, “Come to Junoheon, 
Penelope, and sell me all your news." 


piilineiniee tteane one ase oe, ee 
-————~ ~ 
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[DOCTOR WESTALL SPOKE OUT A FEW PLAIN TRUTHS TO MABKCIA ABOUT HER BEALTH AND HEB DISOBEDIENCE TO HIS OBDERS 1) 


They chatted away merrily tbrough 
luncheon, but Lady Sasan’s quick sympathy 
had noted at once that there was.a shadow 
across her sunbeam, and that PeneJope made 
an effort to exert herself where usually she 
had no need to make any. 

But the old Isdy never fathomed for a 
single instant the real cause for this shadow, 
and Penelope was only too content to let her 
think she was troubled by Marcia and by 
Marcia alore. 

** If you do not see much of me next week,” 
she caid, ag she rose to take her departure an 
hour or so later, “you will not think it is 
neglect on my part or forgetfalness, will you, 
dear Lady Sue?” 

In answer Lady Susan drew her down and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“ Sach things are unknown to my little Pen,” 
ashe said with much love in her voice.” My 
dear, you know I know you, so why do you 
ask me such aquestion? I amsorry you have 
not decided to stay with me to-day, Pen, it 
feels to me like snow in the air; be sure and 
ride home quickly. Oh! of course, I re- 
member, you have got your old doctor coming 
to see you to-day. I believe 1 am jealous of 
your doctor, Pen.” 

* You are both two silly persons,” Penelope 
cried, with her own initimable impertinence, 
“for Dr. Westall pretends he is jealous of 
you. Now I must be off. Yes, I will take 
every care of myself, and you will see me to- 
morrow with my doctor. Hehas promised me 
to stay till to-morrow evening, but it is an 
immense concession, I assure you, and I have 
had such difficulty in getting him here at all.” 

Despite the emotions aroused naturally but 
the news Lady Susan had given her, Penelope 
managed to spend a very happy evening with 
her old friend. It was such a pleasure taking 
him all over her possessions. 

‘*Bee, Uncle George, these are your 
apartments—I shall keep them always for you; 


and this is the room I am going to give Madge 
next week,” 

For Mise Riley bad sent a hurried scrawl to 
Penelope, which Dr. Westall bad delivered, 
asking for horpitality for herself and her 
married sister, for the ——shire hunt ball. 

Penelope's answer bad been sent, and was, 
needless to say, a delighted acquiescence. 

I¢ was not till they were seated at dinner 
that Penelope spoke of the Latimars. IJgnor- 
ant that the doctor had guessed a great deal 
of the truth back in the old days, she felt it was 
behoven on her to speak of such a subject of 
mutual intereat, 

Dr. Westall laughed grimly at mention of 
Marcia’s name. 

‘* Don’t inquire anything of me,’’ he said, 
in his shortest way, ‘' I have had the Latimar 
gates shut in my face!”’ 

Penelope uttered a broken exclamation. 

“* Not Denis,” she faltered. 

“‘ Denis!” cried the doctor. ‘No, no my 
little Pen. Denis Latimar is what he always 
was—one of the best young fellows in the 
world : not Denis! no indeed.’’ Dr. Westall 
sipped his wine, ‘‘I ventured to tell Mre. 
Latimar she was going the right way to kill 
hereelf, and she has dispensed with my 
services, Pen, that’s all,” 

Penelope was silent a moment. 

‘* Is—is she then very delicate?’ she acked, 
when ehe spoke, 

‘* With care Mra, Latimar might, and could 
be as strong as anyone could de to be; but 
she wants great care. She has no right to be 
here now. I ordered her south weeks ago. 
Her lungs are by no means in a satisfactory 
condition. She needs complete change—haling 
air,sunshine—not only to restore her strength, 
but to scothe her brain, which is in anything 
but healthy condition. Three or four months 
abroad in some corner of Italy would do won- 
ders for her; but’—Dr. Westall shook his 








head—“she ovght not to put her nose out | 


of doors in this English spring weather, The 
consequences cannot but be bad.” 

‘* Then the going to this ——shire ball does 
not meet with your approval, Uncle George?” 

Dr. Weatall put down the glass he was lift- 
ing to his lips and frowned. 

‘* Ie this certain ?’’ be asked, sharply. 

Penelope gave him the news as she re- 
ceived it from Lady Susan. 

“*Maroia writes she is quite strong,” she 
finished. 

Dr. Westall paused a moment. 

“ Denis knew nothing of this two days ago, 
T'll swear, for I met in the village, and 
we bad a short chat about her.” 

‘* Perhaps she thinks it is due to their posi- 
tion,” Penelope suggested. 

Dr. Weatall snorted, 

‘* She has got one of her devilish cranks in 
her Madge Riley is golog. Perhaps Denia, poor 

er e Riley . Perhaps poor 
chap, may have anid he ought to show up at 
the affair, and there you are.” 

Penelope wasshocked and felt very miserable. 

** And Madge is coming here!” she said, in 
a low voice. ‘Oh! Uncle George!” 

‘* And why should yan not have your friends 
here, I should like to know?" flared the 
doctor. ‘ Must you consult that young virago 
for all you do? I tell you what it is, Pen: I 
shall come for this ball, too. It’s a long time 
since I tripped the light fantastic toe; but I 
daresay I shall be all right when I get there. 
I'll have my red coat furbished up, and I'll 
dance with the best of them | ” 

Penelope smiled at this; but somehow her 
enjoyment was spoiled. Try as she would to 
push aside the feelings, she had an uneasy 
sensation that something unpleasant was 
golng to happen, and it did not give her muck 
comfort when she realised, as she did later on 
that her old friend had the same feeling, an 
that he looked, as no doubt he was, troubled 
and slightly anxious, 

(To be continued.) 
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[THE WABNING CAME TOO LATE, DOLOBES LAY PRONE ON THE ROAD, A THIN RAD STREAM ISSUING FROM BRR FOREBEAD J] 


BASIL’S BRIDE. 
aaa 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ar last, Dolores’ strained ears caught the 
sound of a man’s footsteps ringing on the 
paving stones. He was coming from the 
other énd of the street to which she had 
entered, that ia to say, from her right as she 
stood at the window. Would he prove to be a 
policeman? Ifo, she would risk everything 
and call to him—yes, or even if he were not 
& policeman, she would still cry out, supposing 
he did not see her meseage. 

With what cager eyes she watched his 
progress down the street! Never had man 
seemed to walk so slowly, although, in reality, 
he was coming along at a pretty smart pace, 
Would that pace slacken as he came opposite 
this dreadfal house ? 

Yes! Thank Heaven, it did, The light 
from the lamp opposite fell fall on the white 
metal of the match box, and the man’s eye 
caught it, and he stopped to pick it ap. 

A miet came before the girl's eyes while he 
stood looking at his find. Perhaps, after all, 
it would never strike him to look inside ! 

But here, again, fortune favoured her. He 
not only looked inside, but went acrosa to the 
lamp in order that its light might enable him 
to read the writing on the scrap of paper he 


ta, 
Even then he hesitated. Your ordinary 
— ae ea ae no a for romance - 
an cular specimen 
English manhood es 80 fonder than his 
neighbours of being mixed up with dubious 
adventures, 





He was debating in his own mind whether 
he had not better go to the nearest police- 
station and inveke the aid of the ce. 

It also entered hia head that he might be 
the victim of a hoax, but a closer examination 
of the hall mark oo the matoh-box convinced 
him to the contrary. 

People who play practical jokes don’t risk 
the loss of articles of value, and his knowledge 
was sv fficient to tell him that this elegantly 
chased little trinket must have cost a good 
deal of money. 

As had been said before, the house next to 
Mrs. Brewer's was undergoing repair, and a 
scaffolding was erected in front of it, reaching 
up to the same level as Dolores’ window. 

The man looked at this scaffolding, and 
apparently came to a decision, 

Waving his band in token of encouragement 
tothe wistfal-eyed girl, he began tc mount 
the scaffolding, and presently disappeared 
inside the next house, gaining access to it 
through one of the windows on the first floor, 

A few minates later, and he pushed his head 
out of a casement on exactly the same level as 
hers, and the young girl saw that he was a 
man of about middle age, and seemed like a 
workman, 

‘“‘Now what's up?” he inquired—being 
near enough to her to speak in a lowered tone, 
and yet to make himself heard with perfect 
distinctness. 


Ia a few hurried words she told him how 
she had been lured to the house, and what 
had happened since. 

Her listener scratched his head in perplexity. 
The story was a strange one, and yet the 

rfect earnestness and simplicity with which 
it wae related induced him to believe it true, 

‘* Well,” he said, at length, ‘it seems to 
me the best thing would ba for me to go to the 
police-station, and bring a constable here, and 
then you could give these people in charge.” 

‘How far is the police-station?’’ inquired 
the girl, feverishly. E 





“Oh, about half a mile or so away. I 
shouldn't be mor’n twenty minutes gone,” 

heaps J minutes! Is seemed an eternity. 
What might not happen in twenty minctes? 
Besides, calling in the police, and giving Mrs. 
Brewer in charge meant courting an investiga- 
tion on her own behalf, when her real name, 
and all the details of her flight from Chesham 
Royal would be made public property. 

Better bear the loss of her property than 
ran such a risk as that! 

“No,” she said, after a minute's reflection, 
‘'I dare not be left alone here even for twenty 
minutes. Could you not help meon to the 
scaffolding and then I could climb in at the 
window you are looking ont of, and get into 
the street through the next house?” 

‘Yes,"" he answered, hesitatingly, ‘it 
might be done, i dessay, but it would be a 
little difficult.’ 

* Never mind the difficulty. I have plenty 
of nerve, and I will do anything rather than 
remain where Iam. See—the poles of the 
scaffolding are only a few feet away from me, 
and if you were to throw a plank across from 
it to thia sill, I could easily manage to get on 
it: I will reward you for your trouble.” she 
added, eagerly, seeing the reluctance expressed 
in his face, ‘ Look—this silver chatelaine of 
mine is worth something, and it shall be yours 
the moment I set my foot in the street.” 

He was not an avaricious man, but he was 
& comparatively poor one, and the sight of 
those heavy silver chains was tempting. 

‘‘ Iv’s trae, it might be done that way,” he 
muttered refleotively, ‘‘and there's sure to be 
planks about, for the house is bein’ over- 
hauled from top to bottom. Yes, I think it 
might be done. You're sure you're not 
deceivin’ me ?” he added, suspiciously ; "I 
don’t want to get myrelf mixed up in any 
police. court business.’’ 

“ There is not the slightest danger of your 
being mixed up in any such thing,” she re- 
joined, with impatience, “ When you have 
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once helped me down, yon can go your way, 
and forget all about the events of this 
evening.” 

He seemed convinced by her earnestness, 
and withdrew from his post of observation to 
look for a plank which was necessary for the 
success of their plan. Before longhereturned 
with one, and then came the job of fixing one 
end of iton the scaffolding, and securing the | 
other to the gill of the window, od ieee 
this did not take many wy en ly 
waa done, the man looked from 
in & manner expressive of 
doabt, j 

is” 


“You'll want s ateady nerve 
he re d, oe od ty wale oe Sd 
plesk antes iy 7 a pce 4 
Fou, you 
nee ap youll bre shee neck $0.2 | 
“ kal pos 7a 
- send 
pe ae pay at — 
i shat — iowa, roe 
of nerve aay a - ne —. 
Is was only for as 
throwing the casement of moran ot her 
own room open to its : dah, she 
gathered her shizis about — 


ous. 
a 


had oh seombled oon. ey 

on crossing, bat now 
was all over, and 
pavement, with the 
her forehead, her limbs fei 
office, and she staggered f 5 
hold of the railings for support. 

But oh, the delicious sensation of ecstasy 
at feeling herself once more frees! No harm 
sould happen to her now with that etar- 
sprinkled sky over her, even though she stood 
alone and penniless in the vast metropolis. 

The fact of her pennilessnese did not strike 
her in the firat delight of her escape from her 
prison, and her Semnaieen desire was to get 


away from this 
aid 40 d to toe rescner, who waa 







winds 


useanlt she etait 

3 at her with etoli “ walk 
with Sato sho and of ship atzee is det 
ahonld meet eifher ef those dri women, 


and after that you oan Jeaye mend go your 
own way.” 

He obeyed without remark. Aj‘ the beat of 
times he was .nok a loguasions mn, baa 
spite ppg typi tea foe 
all scared out of him by the gt e g 9) 
haying aseisted at a real adventure, in which 
he, somewhat sgainst the grain it is rue, had 
aereahy clere’ the part of hero. 

the end of the street, Dolores 
game to a pauge, and detaching her chatelaine 
trom her dregs, held is ont to her qompavion. 

“You need not be afraid, It ia my own, 
and I have a right to dispose of ithow I . 
ghe said, with a slight smile, notiginghia hesi 
tation. 

 Itisn't that,” he burst forth, “ nye youlook 
guch.a young thing your it, and if you are 
alone, why, yon will want it yourgelf! Here, 
take it hack. The matchbox is anough reward 
rary, ante done for you,” 

w Ore’ Was peremp and giter] 
gakpaed 30 pyail herselt of php Ae rg She . 
givan & promise, and she wonld fall 


it, nO ay what she cost 40 herself might 
de. ly the mean took the pe 
ae ornament, and pnt it away in 


pocket. Jast.then a church clock from aome- 
where near at hand ehimed out the honr— 
sleven slow, dull strakeg. 

“ Eleven o.gleck |” Dolores excl 


aimed, in 
surprise, ‘I had no idea it Shat time, 
althoug I might have gue it wae ane 


trom the deserted appearance of the atr 
Now good-night, and shank you Very much - 
the servine you have rendered me,"’ 

She held out her hand with her own prethy 
gracious gmile, and he, after a slight hesita- 
tion, and a rabbing of his horny paw on his 





Q0at sleeve, took it, 


‘* I¢'s late for a yonng ‘thing like you to be 
wandering about the streets alone,” he said, 
sheepishly, as though not quite sure whether 


he had any right to offer Toinlon or advice. you 
“I’ve got a daughter of my own, what's ot 
y 


in service, but I shouldn't like to of 
being about at this time o' night, wit 

to look after her, Where are you going to, it 
imight ask?" 


r U » 
‘] sages. Thats rill a little 


i 2 have tiene ibs 





“Dear beast” exclai 
ates. He ra 


Ahern: 
dew minutes, 
eS 





Thi was & KJ 
golden-haired Maude ‘ 
already rendered her one service, which $y 
be an earnest of his good intentions, and jb 
was @ rough fatheriiness in his manner 
her that was in itself a 


of good faith. 
ly, she accepted his offer, and 
down a labyrinth of narrow 
| maroats, for the most part seemed quiet 


and respectable, thongh the neighbourhood 
was evidently ® poor cns. He stopped at 
length in front of a houze, in whose be so 
aJight was burning, but before entering, he 
turned round a minute to whisper,— 

‘*The miesis has got a long tongue, and it's 
just possible she may give you bE rough side 
of it. Bat never you mind—I'H take your 


part." 

The room he dea hear into pntitally 
both fa Kitghe and living room,” da the 
0 & . 
centre of the boards—serabbed as white BB 
their nature wogld allow—was a sqnare of 
carpet, aad nearer the fender & aS aien | hee 
which re da large black oat. ok 
olock ti ted 
itself in the brown polish o: a=! 
chairs, and on the table waa 


of bread and cheese, with a w 
pigkles in a pup, and a jag pnd feo anys a 


master to fetch in the beer 9a soon 98 he! heard 


arrived, 

All these things Dolores saw in ane 
momentary glance, then her eyes fell on #he 
miptresa of them—s hard-featuxed, sour 

Woman of MATTE Age, Nailing SWAT | 8 
en on the number of stitohes | Bridge, 
ed in a given time, 
one cap when Saw her visitor 
was extreme. She rolled up her knitsing, 
gsabbed her needles into it, then got.ap and 
her Auaba 


ced. . 

‘ Who's that, I should like to know?” 

“Wait a minute, Liza,’ ba rejgined, 
depre and os a maticnd shat bia 
mien Brown mongh less bold since his 
entrance. ah aa ere young woman’ 
Leanne ag hoot friends, go I thought 

P'rieps we might give roy abelter for the night, 
as it’s so late.” 

‘Oh, you theught that, did you? ‘Well, it 
ain't she firat time yon’ve thought wrong, and 
I don't auppose io'll be.the Jast. ‘Thongh, 
what could-have pat it in your muddle headed 
pate that I was going to have tsamps in my 
house, goodness only knawe—I don't! This 


ain't @ lodging-house, and what's more, it | half. 


ain't going to ba turned into one.” 
‘ Bat, Liza—it’s so late-——”’ 
* “That's no business of mine, The young 


woman's friends should see as she ien’é ont 
at this time of the night,” 
‘* She apys she has no friends, didn't I tell 


nu? ” 
“ More 











e for her, then. That's s 
at she’s not respectable, and 
ed man, with a daughter of your 
4o be ashamed of yourself for 


up with such people,” 
a 


4Liza’ at? abelieingiaeeen 
by the force 


quence. “‘I gay yon ought to 
yourself, and I mean iat 


got itt koow oe on 4 


o had been so brave outside when 
he would “take ” Fe. 
y behind, overw: with 

and ’ ea wite’s 
C] ing, 

pres oot 


, asking 
abe was to do, She had no 
bee oy article of jewellery, 
ing ring, was a emall gold 
which easing her collar. Could she 
dite “ot this, she wondered, and so geta 
night's lodging? - 

But all the shops were closed, and she 
dared not go to an hotel, for fear of being 
turned away from the doors. Alas for her 
hopes of getting some sort of situation, and 
earning a living for herself in London! 
What mockery such hopes seemed now. 

‘“‘ Things will look brighter in the morning, 
she said to herself, with a desperate effort to 
whip up her flagging courage. ‘‘If I could 
only get a bed for to- night I should not mind 
anything else." 

Presently she found herself in Oxtord-atreet 
—an almost deserted thoroughfare, where she 
kept well in the shadow of the houses so that 
~ few pedestrians she met. should not notice 

er. 

She had no definite idea of where she was 


ging—where could ahe go, ?—bnt her 
— k lower lower avery foot- 
pap took, and a stony deapait ysiled 
own upon her. 

ay Datasd-sizeet - down 

egent.abzeek—not begause ahe knew if to be 
Regent. street, but becange she. to 
Cl keep to great + fares. Bhe not 

at & over the river whexe there 
were seats? Perhaps abe might,reas on,one 
of shoge seais all n is would (he 
t walking about, in she 
sales ne iby f 


popeains aie 
the seat _ — star 


and mgiarlons. the: the. rive 
rolled on under 

on alshar side pieroine 
awo a—how many te 
its bosom as is awept aoeends 
known sea | 

Dolores shuddered ac ake watched a. 
There was an fascination for ber in 


au: 


bore on 
erent an 


An | sight of is, and the est 


up. Wes drowning an easy death, 
wond ? fae shad: heard fo, or £ it 
somewhere—and it was such a simeple way out 
of one’s.tranbleg. 

“Now then—move on, you shere!” ex- 
claimed a rough voice, and.® policeman turned 
hia lantern fall upon her. 

pation —~ Soa — 
along the pavement was & of noisy, 
drunken men ey and fearfal of 
what they might say #o her, abe turned 
hastily to cross the road, 





“Look out! ” cried the driver of a hansont 
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oab, that .was bovwliag 


the man, tugging violently att eee | 
did his beat to > pail bi ap, ngt, in; 
time. Dolores,jay prone.on  Jossek & thin 


zed stream igsuing from her forehead, 


er 


OHAPTER XXIX. 
THE FINGER OF FATE, 


. 

Wuewn Dolores recovered consciousness she 
found herself lying on # couch in a cosy little 
sitting. -room, where a bright fire waa burning. 
Someone was bending over -her—feeling her 
pulse while he looked ipto her face very 
anxiously. 

As her.eyes met hia, a troubled expression 


coame.in them, and she.passed her hand a little | 


over her eyes. Sarely her ome 
were playing ber a trick—it conld not 


that the face she saw .was tas et 


posaible 
Lasoalles | - 


And yet it was his .woice that presently | 


you bettar now ?” 

“Yeod think 20. ‘There jis 8 pain in.my 
head, but otherwiee I fcel quite well. How is 
it Iam here?” 

“I will explain that 40 yon presently. 
Don't tire.yourself with talking, or you will 
become exbausted. If you could sleep, it 
would be # good.thing for you.” 

With gentle, almogt womanly, tendernezs, 
he arranged she cushions under ber head, and 
drew up the bearskia rug he had thrown over 
her. Immediately .fterwands there entered a 
middle-aged woman, with a-kind, sweat face, 
and asofs footstep. She held in _ hand a 
tray on which waa .Aet & covered basi 

‘* Ig the lady sensible yet, sir?'’ she pinguived 
in a whisper. 

“Oh yes, and I have atopped the bleeding. 
But she has lost a great deal.ef blood, and jis 
aure t0 be very weak after it. I am afraid it 
is - impossible to think of moving ber yet." 

Dolores put her hando her brow. It was 
bandaged round, neatly and firmly. 

“lt is not to be sthonght of,” asid the 
woman, in an indignant voice. ‘I myself 
would not consent to it. Poor young thing! 
The sight of her white face went.to my heart 
when she wae firat brought in.”’ 

te Your heart ia a very tender.one, Mrs. 

* said smiling, and. then 
the good woman, shaking her head alighitly, 
knelt down bythe 2ide of the.congh, and. took 
Dolores’ hand, which she patted softly within 
her own palms. 

‘* You are quite safe, dearie,” she murmured, 
in her soothing tones, that somehow comforted 
the gizl.without her being able to explain why. 

‘© We.will lock after you, and gee that you 
don’t come to any harm. Now raise yourself 
on my arm—so |—and I will give you some 
beef tea.” 

She supported Dolores on her Ieft arm 
while she administered to her the con of 
the covered basin she had bronght up, 
Lascelles watching the operation from the 
foot.of the.coush. He Joaked thoughéfal and 
prececppied—aven araubled. Evidently the 
anexpected advent of Doloves filled him with 
@pprehensiop. 

‘* You are. suze there is no necessity 40. send 
for a docter?” qneried Mrs. Gervase, rising 
from: her Anses after. the .pations shad finished 
her beef.tea, and coming nearer Lascelles, 

“Qaiteanre, AsItold you, I myaelf.am 
someshing of.a 2yurgeon. and.amy akill is equal 
40 anything that may be required of it .at 
present. The neon $ ia little more than o 
tlesh one, and willheal rapidly, I.expect. — 
the reat, the young lady only wants quiet and 
gcod.nursing, and you'll.seé she will soon ba 
all rightiagain,” 

“She shall have both!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Gervase,.whose motherly heart had gone ont 
at once to the injured giel, “I'll anawer for 
that much,” 


rapidly anes aroes | 
the bridge, ‘‘Look out, yen foal!” 
Bat she.warning came too lete,.and though | 
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* And I'll anawer for the ‘excellence of the, 
much & to hi langledy's grout agesification, ‘You 
have taken.a lo smind-by your kind. 
peas, for gtnewtee 2 T'shootd teal not bave 


visitor.” Hope anengented 
her to the lb, wh Tams, an cAber 


pway from would he therefore 
fete ae 
en's mind conf 40.390, he » ina 

| Nels, +e in rather 
an aw —_ tor ss 30 ane mf 
hnogband es prej ns 
ma, and it le.gaite contain be wi be anntonaly 
men he less thot she isbee™ 
fe ae exe of her awn 

enya. anlakly. 


monly ee * her 
near mid 8p Wade it RO; ti 
her see that : boun iat bo sy lost 
|| face when 1 see it and I'd stake my li aged that} weak 


ghe’s good,” 

‘You are right,” he returned, quietly ; 
‘bat all the same, I must take every care 
that her husband ‘has no cause.of complaint. 

‘nerefore, if you will let me, I will leave her 
mn your char tHe while I go to an hotel and 
stay there til { she is well enaygh to be 
moved.” 

‘I don’t think you'll find any hotel that'll 

fake you in at this time of night,” returned 

ra, Gervase, dubiously, 

“Oh yes, I shall, Tit risk what, 
you undertake the charge of the in 

Mrs. announced her willingnens to to 
do thie—she had been a nuree, and al 
since her marriage she had renounced t ic 
vocation, yet she was by no means unwilling 
to return to it. She. was one of those women 
—s0 rarely found, alas !—whose hearts over- 
flow ih the milk of human kindness and 
womanly eyepethy. Anything in syenble 
appealed ‘to her—tf ihe mouse she ha 
caught in a trap in the larder to the whining 
praca who implored her charity at the area 


mcr ‘onis had not been the oase Lascelles 
would have found the difficulties of his 
position materially increaced when a couple of 
policeman had brought Dolores in a cab +o 
his apartments. 

His surprise at the sudden apparition of 
the girl, whom he imagined to be carefully 
tended in her Iuxarious home at Ohesham 
Royal, may be imagined, buthe supposed that 
some unexpected event had brought Captain 
Chesham and his wife up to town; though 
what could have anienel” Dolores to be out 
atone at.sush.a late hour he could.not conceive. 

Dolores was + din a fit state to be ques- 
tioned, therefore he decided that all inquiries 
must be deferred until the morning. Mean. 
while, he washed.and dressed the wound in 
her forehead, and bandaged it up with deft, 
skilfal fingers that teld the ——— wag 

—Mxa. assisting him 


“ Mr, Lascelles b” said a faint voice from 
the couch, 

He instantly obayed the. summons,and the 
landiady St eed into the next 
room whieh co d with the sitting- 
rogm:by means of falding doors. 

** You had better not.talk 400 mach,” ob- 
served Lascelles, kindly. «I .will see you 

again in the morning, and then you can say 


rovided 


bered now that the dress she was wearing wad 
the one = had on when Lascelles’ letter 
erzived at Ohesham Royal, and she had 
thruat the latter in her pooket, and .well.nigh 
forgotten its existence afterwards, 

4 ‘Is was fort rtunate for me the addresa was 

’ she cbeeryed, smiling — “if 
6 policeman had found nothing, I suppose 
“x would have taken mae. to a hospital?” 

‘* Probably.” 

‘I am glad he did not,” she said, shudder. 
ing alittle. ‘It would have been so dreadful 
to find myself there when my senses came 
back tome, Am I much hart?” 

* Not seriously.” 

* Does that mean that it will bea long time 
before I recover ?"’ 

“I¢ means that the quieter you are the 
sooner you.will he well, a he rejoined, smiling, 
“I will be quite frank ‘with you, -wound 
f| itself is notin the-least serious, but you bave 
oom deal of ‘blood, and sp you are very 

It will take dr ome days to regait 
mg " strength ; but ‘beyond that there is 
nothing ‘to fear, Now, I must absolutely for- 
bid more talking. I am going to say‘ good- 
night,’ and attor Iam gone Mra. Gervase will 
get you to bed, and you must try your best to 
have a good night's reat,” 

Bayi aying which he bent down, and gently 
kigsed her hand before leaving the room. 
Soon afterwards the girl fell into a refreshing 
slamber, in which all the sorrow of the 
present, all the shame of the past, all the 
fears of the future were forgotten, and from 
which Mrs, Gervase would not digturb her. 

‘* She conld not asleep better even if she were 
in bed, and as long as that’s the cage I'll let 
her stay where ehe is, pretty dear!" maur- 
mured the good soul, gently puiling up ~ 
rog. ‘Mr. Laacelles says ahe hasn't 
mother; but if she had, that poor soothe 
would be in trouble abont her to-night, I’m 
sure.” 

In the morning, when at about ten o'clock 
Lascelles came round to his lodgings, he found 
Dolores propped up on a pile of cushions on 
the conch, and looking white, it is true, but 
certainly not ill, 

Her night's rest, together with her youth 
and good constitution, had almost made her 
well enough to be up and about as usual; but 
Mrs, Gervase, in her character of nurge, had 
sternly forbidden ‘‘any tricks of that kind,” 
as she termed it, 

“This dreadful bandage! she ex alain. 
halt playfally, half petulantly, as Lascelles 

app . “OanT not have it taken off?" 

** Not yet, I'm afraid. But what makes you 
object to itso much. Isn’s it comfortable?" 

“Oh yes, comfortable enga gh, only I look 
like nothing so much as an Egyptian mummy 
while it is on.” 

Lascelles ahook his finger at her archly. 

‘Vanity, vanity, all ia vanity! So you 

we been studying yourself in the coming: 
glass to see if your beauty ia ae. hy did 

a allow it, nurae?" turning to the jand- 


To tell you the A aig nie, it it was I who 
gave the young tony She r, becanse I 
wanted her to see her idm ay waan't 
injared by her acoident, that's to ey only 


femporary, you know, In a fort @ time 


wound will hardly visible," rjolned 
re. Gervage, who had donned a olean, At 
muslin cap and apron to ———e. and in shia 


1 
oopame ae hye alasion npr 


anything $bas. you may. have-#o say $0 me." 
She made an eypreasive movement of dis- od i inte fhe @ 
sent. room, and shen es, who had 
“‘Lwant.to knew how, it.is shas,I am.bere,” | ing hia ys nt's atrength by fee oy 
ashe murmured, impatiently. and ‘temperature, said, 
“That is easily, g grave ™~ 


FOU You re .oxogsin 
Waterloo Bridge.an scab ote knocked you 
down. A policeman searched to see if he 


oonld find any clge 40 your identity, and he 

Giecovered in your pocket the Jetter I lest 

wrote to you at Ohesham Royal, enclosing 

my new address, Therefore he bronght you 
ere, wo 


“ Now, I want you 40 snswer.gome ques: 
tions, Mra, Obesham. I did.not pnt them, laat 
night because you wereinclined.to,.be teveniat, 
and I thought it sater to refrain; besides, I 
had an idea that there might be gome- 
thing——" He psneed, o litsle awkwardly 
without oom pleting his.centence. 





The explanation satisfied her. She remem. 


and coughed, 
‘* In point of fact, itis necessary to les your 
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husband know without delay of the accident 
thas has befallen you.” 

A burning blash took the place of her 
former pallor, and her eyes drooped beneath 


his. 

* Bat that is jast what you must not do!” 
she cried, in an eager whisper. ‘I have very 
special reasons for wishing to keep him in 
ignorance of where I am." 

Lascelles face expressed first extreme sur- 
prise, then dismay, 

“You have left home without his know- 
ledge?” he asked, after a moment's pause. 

‘* Yes, and left for ever!” 

A quick little exclamation broke from his 
lips, and he turned away, and stood at the 
window staring out at the road in front. Not 
& very delectable view, for these rooms of his 

d out on the Waterloo-road, where a 
constant stream of carts, vans, omnibuses, 
and other vehicles of nondescript character 
passed and repassed in a never ending succes- 
sion. When he returned to the young girl’s 
side his face was still grave and clouded. 

** This ia serious news, my dear Mra. Chea- 
ham, bat I hope it is not so serious as your 
words would imply, You and your husband 
are both young, and between young married 
—— often arise little misunderstandings 
hat are as sudden as a summer cloud—and as 
evanescent, If you amd Oaptain Ohesham 
bave had a quarrel, believe me it is nothing 
more than one of these summer clouds.” 

She sat upright, and returned his gaze 
steadily, 

‘No, Mr. Lascelles, in this instance you 
are wrong, for nothing can ever bring me and 
my husband together again. I do not say we 
have had a quarrel, for that would be mis- 

; I simply say that circumstances have 
parted us, or rather have made it necessary 
that we should be parted, and yesterday 
morning I took the initiative in my own 
hands, and left Chesham Royal for good.” 

** Without your husband’s knowledge?” 

“Without his knowledge. At the same 
time it was hia desire as mach as my own— 
his suggestion, indeed, that we should be 
separated. So you see there is not the 
smallest fraction of a reason why you should 
communicate with him. Do you under- 
stand?" 

“T am afraid I don’t understand,” he 
replied, gravely, ‘‘but I must accept your 
word, sad as it all seems to me.”’ 

Bhe sighed a little wearily—as one sighs at 
a ay: — _ . - 

“It is sad—very sad, but I so e 
itself is sad.” - — 

* You are young to be so cynical.” 

‘*Am I young? Sometimes I doubt it. 
Do you know,”’ clasping her hands together, 
and looking up at him with piteous wistfal 
eyes, “when I woke this morning, it seemed 
to me as if I had suddenly grown old and 
mistrustful—as if I doubted whether the 
world contained such things as Jove and good- 
ness and truth.’’ 

‘That was because both mind and body 
had been unhinged by the events of the last 
few days. When both have recovered their 
balance, you will be your own bright, happy 
self-again.” 

“ Never !’"’ emphatically, “ It is impossible 
that I can ever be happy again. don’t 
think,” with a wan, little smile, “I ever 
want to be. If I can be at rest, that is all I 
require.” 

celles looked at her in doubt and distress. 
He hardly knew how to proceed. On the one 
hand it was necessary he should know some- 
thing of her plans, and of what had driven 
her from home, but on the other hand he 
shrank from soliciting her confidence. 

“You had my letter giving you tbis 
second address in your pooket,"’ said, pre- 
sently. “Am I to take it that you intended 
making use of it?"’ 

“No,” she returned, simply. ‘The fact 


of its being there was an accident, nothing 
more nor less, and I am afraid I must admit 
that I had forgotten all about it. It is a ' 


wonder that it was left in my possession, 
seeing that all the reat of the things I had in 
my pockets were taken from me,” 

And then she described to him the events 
of the preceding day—a recital to which he 
listened with absolute horror. 

“Good Heavens! what dangers you have 
escaped!" he exclaimed, in profound agita- 


He started slightly, but recovered himself 
almost immediately. 

“ Yes, Mrs. St. Maur’s. Will you tell me 
all the circumstances attending the discovery ? 
I am afraid it upon @ Galea semua tos 
you, bat I have a special motive for asking it,” 
Wondering somewhat at his evident agita-. 
tion, she nevertheless obeyed, and graphically 
described the thunderstorm in which she and 


tion. “That blow of the cabhorse on 
Waterloo Bridge was & direct interposition of | Travice were caught, and ite tragic cone. 
Providence on your behalf; for + would| quences. Jast as she finished there came a 


have become of you if the accident had not 
happened, Heaven alone knows!” 

“I should have gone to look for some 
employment,"’ she said, simply. ‘I would 
have offered myself as a girlin a shop, or even 
as a domestic servant if I could have found 
nothing better. Indeed, that is what I must 
do still, I suppose, but somehow I can’t 
think things out at all clearly this morning. 
Direotly I try to do so, my brain seems to get 
in a muddle,” 

*¢ A sure sign that it needs rest—and well it 
may, considering all it bas @ through!” 
returned Lascelles, with a half-smile that wae 
almost immediately chased away by an 
expression of grave thought. 

The situation was both serious and compli- 
cated, and strangely enough the responsibility 
of it had fallen on him. 

“ Unfortunately, Basil Chesham would 
never allow me to make a friend of him,” he 
muttered, more to himself than to her. ‘‘ He 
miatrusted me from the first, and nothing I 
could do would overcome his prejudice. All 
through he objected to my friendship for you.” 

**Beoause he misunderstood it,’ put in 
Dolores, quickly. 

“ Exaotly. I saw that, even while I dared 
not explain the real origin of the deep interest 
I took in you and your welfare.’’ 

‘Bat there is no reason why you should 
not explain it to me!” she said, fixing her 
bright, clear gaze curiously on his face. 

He seemed to hesitate, and then shook his 


head. 

** The time has not come _ Wait a little 
longer, and you shall ow everything. 
Meanwhile, we must consider what is best to 
be done at once. Will you not be guided by 
my advice, and let me telegraph to Oaptain 
Ohesham your whereabouts?" 

“ No—distinotly no! Indeed, I positively 
forbid your doing it, and I trast to your 
honour to obey me, If I thought there were 
the smallest danger of your betraying me, I 
would get up this very moment, weak as I am, 
and a myself in the crowds of this great 
city ” 

There was no doubting her sincerity—voice 
and manner both affirmed it. Lascelles 
recognized this, and sighed helplesaly. 

“I had a presentiment when I left Ohesham 
Royal that a crisis of some kind was ap- 
proaching,” he said, “ but I never thought it 
would take this dire shape. It was from 
quite another quarter that I feared danger." 

“ You feared danger! For whom?” 

ey you—and through you, your hus- 


** And was it because of that you asked me 
to send to you if I were in trouble?” 
“Yes; because, if the danger had taken the 
form I apprehen 
only — who could have helped you.” 
Dolores 
puzzled fashion, 
“This sounds very my 


sterious, Mr, Las- 
celles ; and I don’t like mysteries |” 


“Neither do I—neither do any of us, I 
imagine, out of novels. But when they are 
there, what are you to do? There is one 
His voice 


matter I want to ask you about.” 
was not quite firm, and Dolores noticed that, 
as he put up his hand with a nervous move- 


ment to stroke his moustache, the long — 

e 
that 
poor Iady’s body in the cavern at Priors 


fingers trembled. ‘‘I read in one 


of 
newspapers an account of the finding of 





Abbey." 


ded, then I was literally the | im 
knitted her brows together in a 


quick knock at the door, and Mrs. Gervase 
entered, bearing a telegram in her hand. 


OHAPTER XXX. 
TRAVICE’S STORY. 


Tus telegram ved to be for Lascelles, 
and on reading it e seemed a little disturbed, 


“I shall have to go and see my solictor at 
once, I find, but I will not be away longer 
than I can help, though I’m afraid I can't get 
back for three hours. On my return we will 
decide where you had better go,’ ha said to 
Dolores, and soon afterwards he departed, 
impressing on her the necessity of lying quite 
still, and thus resting brain and body daring 
his absence. 

One half of the command she was able’to 
obey, but the other was out of her power. 
His last words had suggested to her the un- 
welcome thought that is was impossible she 
could stay where she was, and that she weari- 
some business of finding lodgings must be all 
— over again. How she hated the though’ 

it. 

By-.and by she fell into a tight slumber, and 
Mrs. Gervase took the ———_ of slipping 
out of the room in er to attend to bez 
domeatio duties downstairs. 

Not long after her departure the door 
opened very softly, and a woman entered. A 
moment she stood on the threshold, pressing 
her hands ——- her beating heart, then shs 
ran forward and threw herself on her kneea 
beside the couch, while she caught Dolores’ 
—_ in both her own and oovered it with 

gases, 

‘Oh! my dear one, my beloved !"’ she cried 
out. ‘Thank Heaven that I have found yoa 
—thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” 

She burst into a passion of tears, and 
Dolores, thus suddenly awakened from her 
slumber, looked at her at first in puzzled be- 
ae that gradually gave place to 

arm, 

‘* Has my husband discovered where I am, 
Travice?" she exclaimed, hardly above her 
breath, while she looked apprehensively 
around, as if afraid of meeting Basil’s accusing 
eyes. 

fe No, my mistress, he is still at Chesham 
Royal; and, so far as I know, has discovered 
nothing,” 

“Then how have you traced me #8 
quickly ?” 

The question seemed to embarrass Travice 
slightly, but she answered after a momentary 
hesitation,— 

** One day I happened to see on your dresé- 
ing table a letter, and the address at the top 
caught my eye. For some reason or other it 
itself on my mind, and when I 
found out at Chesham station that you bad 
come to London, it struck me at once that 
you must be here. I cannot tell you why this 
was s0—it was instinct more than reason per- 


: 


g 


be seriously ill, 
everything, even death iteelf, rather than not 
come to you, for I felt that you needed me.” 
Is was natural that Dolores should be 
touched by this devotion. Teara started to 
her eyes, and she pressed Travice’s hand 





* You mean Mrs, St. Maur’s?”’ 


gratefally. 
“Iq is very good of yon to care for me 50 
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much,” she murmured, but Travice inter- 
ropted her with a sudden vehemence. 

ware opeahing 60 abe bes epshen stsce the 
nature ae since 
creation of the world—as she will continue to 
speak until the elements are once more dis. 
solved into nothing. Darling, prepare yourself 
for & great surprise, The time has come when 
you must know the the trath, I am your 
mother!" 


‘*My mother!" The words dropped from 
the young girl's lipa in a faint whisper, and as 
she spoke them she fell back against the pil- 
lows with a strange sort of gasp. “My 
mother! "’ 

‘Yes, your own mother, although for 
reasons that shall be told you later on I have 
been forced for all these years to conceal my 
identity. Did you never suspect it, Dolores ? 
Did no voice ever speak in your heart telling 
you that your so called maid was bound to you 
by the nearest, and dearest of human ties?" 

She asked the question by A eagerly, and 
leaned forward over the girtlin her intense 
anxiety to catch the answer. Bat no answer 
came. If Dolores had given one, it would have 
been a negative, and she restrained herself for 
fear of wounding the ardent-eyed woman at 
ber side. | 

“ Ie this true?” che murmured, bewilder- 


edly. 

“ It is Heaven's own truth,” cried Travice, 
with solemn, eager assurance. ‘“ Don’t you 
believe my word—my oath even? ” 

“TIT know not what to believe. It is so 
atrange, so overwhelming, Bat how is it that 
you have kept away from me all these years? ” 

“My darling, I have not kept away from 
you. On the contrary I have risked every- 
thing in my resolve to be with you. Do you 
remember Abdal, Dolores?” 

‘“‘ Abdul, our Hindoo servant at the White 
House! Of course I do.” 

‘** And how devoted he was to you?” 

“ Yes, I remember. He was affection itself ; 
but what has that to do with the question?” 

“ Everything. Under the disguise of a 
servant, I watched over you at the White 
House even as I did at Chesham Royal.” 

ot mean #0 say you and Abdul are 
ene?” 

“Yes, It may well surprise you. I expected 
it would, for I contrived to preserve my dis- 
gaiee so perfectly at the White House that not 
& creature suspected I was other than the 
character I represented.” 

** Bat my father, did he know ?” 

An imperceptible shadow crossed the 
woman's brow. 

“Yes, he knew. Hard as he was on me in 
other ways, he recognised the high claims of 
& mother, and so he allowed me to be near you, 
on condition that you were kept in ignorance 
of the relationship subsisting between us. He 
intended to reveal the truth to you himeelf, 
but fate willed it otherwise, and he died with 
the secret untold. Indeed, just before his 
death, I angered him greatly, for I protested 
with sll my strength against your marriage 
with Basil Chesham. Unfortunately, all I 
could say was of no avail. Your father was 
an obstinate man, and once resolved, he took 
his own way in spite of any opposition."’ 

There was a tone of bitterness in her voice 
that grated on Dolores’ car, She seemed to 
— this, for she added almost immedi- 
ately,— 

* Have you no word of love for the mother 
from whom you have been ted all these 
years—have you no return the affection 
that I bave lavished upon you, while for your 
take I have borne a martyrdom from which 
the most devoted woman on earth might well 
have shrank? It has been for your sake all 
through, Dolores !"” 
the young girl’s hands she 


drew a little d, and gszed beseech- 


ingly into her eyes. Dolores was not proof 
Sgainet the mute appeal of that glance. All 
her doubts, her fears, her involuntarily draw. 
ing back melted away, and she threw herself 


having a 





over she released her, only to draw her 
back once more and strain her tighter to her 
Ae dag ge yg 
of a footstep outside, and she , hastily,— 
‘Here is the landlady coming. What am 
I sy omy yl 
Ri gts Sg i ge 
a present,” 
promply responded the other, instantly on 
al 


She rose from her kneeling position by the 
couch and withdrew a little distance, com- 
posing her face to its usually calm expression. 

Mrs. Gervase was nai y surprised at 
the presence of a stranger, but when she 
learned that the stranger was the lady’s 
maid, her surprise changed into re I 
sympathy. To havea lady's maid argued a 
certain position, and the good landlady—who 
had been ~~ ow kept in ignorance by 
Lascelles of * name—became confirmed 
in her idea that her patient was ‘‘ someone of 
importance." 

‘I only came to see if you wanted any- 
thing, ma’am,"’ she observed, pleasantly, and 
yo ssured herself on this score she with- 

iW. 


Directly she had gone Travice, as we must 
for the $ still continue to call her, 
resumed old position. 

‘* You must leave this place at once,"’ she 
said, decisively. ‘There is not a moment to 
be lost in getting you away.” 

“ Bat why?” inquired the girl, innocently. 

**Don'’t you see what people would say if 
they oF had run away from 
your husband taken refuge with Mr. 
Lascelles ? ”’ 

A deep blash overspread Dolores’ face, This 
was an aspect of the question that had never 
atrack her, bat she recognised its seriousness 
immediately. 

** After all, the fact of my being here is due 
to an accident,” she murmured, in distress. 

“IT know that, my darling; but the world 
would not believe it—the wicked censorious 
world, which is always ready to think the 
worst! Your good name is very dear to me, 
and it must be my first consideration.” 

Dolores was thin that Lascelles him- 
self must have had this 
went out an hour ago, for he, too, bad been 
anxious that she should leave his rooms, and 


that from no lack of tality, 
“ Where am I to go?” she asked, help. 


lesal . . 

With me, of course. Leave all to me, 
dearest, I will arrange matters satisfactorily, 
you may be sure. Now get up, lean on my 
arm, and tell me if mpeg «grote darn 
downstairs,” raising her as she spoke to her 
feet, and supporting her tenderly. 

Yes. Dolores could walk well enough, 
although the effort made her head throb 
rather painfally. 

“That ia right,” observed her companion. 
‘* Now sit down again, so as not to tire your. 
self. How long will Mr. Lascelles be away?” 

Dolores informed her about two or three 
hours, and Travice seemed satisfied, She did 
not think it necessary to tei#*Dolores that she 
had waited outside in the Waterloo-road for 
@ good hour before she had seen him leave his 
rooms, and that it was only when she was 
quite sure of his absence that ehe had 
ventured to enter. 

There were very powerfal reasons why, at 
this janctare, she k from meeting him. 

‘*Now,” she said, “I will go out and get a 
carriage, and then we will drive to a house I 
have taken at Dalwich, where you will be safe 
from all fear of pursuit—for some time at 

Meanwhile, write a note to Mr. 
Lascelles, telling him that you have decided 
it is better to leave at once, and that you trust 
to his honour not to attempt to follow you or 


| 


BB 


She kissed the young girl very tenderly 
before she went out, and Dolores prepared to 
obey her wishes. 

As a matter of fact the latter was so 
bewildered with the events that had followed 
each other with such lightning-like rapidity 
during the last two dayr, that her brain was 
perfectly dazed, and it was a relief to her to 
have a strong, dominating intelligence to rely 
upon in this crisis of her life. 

Sach an intelligence the woman whom we 
have known by the name of Travice 
ow meen ee « gp hte. —— 

colores was prepared to o r imp y: 
Whether her influence would remain as strong 
when the girl had quite recovered the shock 
to brain and system that the accident of last 
night had given her, was yet to be proved. 

efore leaving the front door in order to get 
her carriage, Travice took the precaution of 
drawing down the heavy veil she wore, and as 
she went out she cast one quick, searching 
glance around as if to make sure there were 
no spies about. 

Bhe saw nothing to excite her alarm. It is 
true a policeman, who was passing at the time, 
looked rather hard in the face, but the 
man was a perfect stranger to her, and 0, 
she argued, there was not the slightest fear 
that he knew her, 

Bhe had no difficulty in getting a cab—a 
four-wheeler, with a fairly decent horse 
harnessed to it. Is was the work only of a 
few minutes to put on Dolores’ hatand mantle 
and then to help her downstaira; but as 
mother and daughter stood in the passage, the 
latter said, suddenly,— 

“I cannot leave without thanking Mes. 
Gervase for her kindness to me.” 

‘You will be able to do so another time. 
At present every moment is precious to ug.” 

“Another time will not do. oe ee 
would not wish me to be so basely ungra , 
as to go without an acknowledgment of what 
she has done for me!"’ 

Travice did not answer, although she 
looked extremely annoyed, and cast anxioug 
glances backwards and forwards as though 
she feared even yet, the success of her plan 
would be im led by some vniooked fer 
interference. 

Dolores, not to be persuaded thia time, 
rang a little bell which she knew communi- 
cated with the downstairs regions, and seeing 
that her remonstrances were useless, the elder 
woman — from her puree a five 
_ which she pressed into her daughter's 

“Give thia to the landlady. It will be a 
—— proof of your gratitude.” 

Which it was! Five-pound notes do not 
grow on gooseberry bushes, so to speak, and 
very few of them came in the way of poor, 
kindly Mrs. Gervase, Her thanks for the 
gifts was profuse, and maybe it stopped the 
——— of her astonishment at this sudden 

itting. 

"Drive to No, —, Brunswick square,” said 
Travice, in an audible voice to the cabman, 
after she had settled Dolores comfortably in 
one corner of the cab, and followed her in. 

‘‘ Branewick-square!"’ repeated the girl in 
surprise. ‘' I thought you told me we were 
! going to Dalwich 1” 

‘Bo we are, but I have to take precautions 
against our being followed. The cabman 
understands however, and will drive as to our 
proper destination in good time. As I told 
you before, darling,” the woman added, taking 
up one of Dolores hands and kissing it softly, 
“you may set your mind at rest, and leave 
everything to me. Your happiness is my one 
object in life, and I will take care that it 
shall not be imperilled in the fature." 

Dolores closed her eyes. It seemed to her 
that as she found it impossible to understand 
the position, or penetrate the mystery that 
surrounded her mother's life, the only thing 
for her to do was to yield herself vely to 
fate, until such time as an explanation 








to find out your address. You may add that j be given her. 


you will communicate with him later on.” 


She wondered vaguely what would be the 
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end of it all, But one thing seemed clear to 
her. It was useless to struggle against the 
strong hand of fate—fate in whose dark stream 
her owa life was tossed, like some frail 
barqae on the gteat rolling waves of a tem- 


that she did so in the fuli knowledge that her 
visit to Sir Richard,- if it came out, might 
render her liable t0 suspicién, Of coursé it 
would ; but. flight put her equally under sus- 

and had she’ been perfecily innocent, 


ie 
pestuous ocean, why did the not odme forward at the firet, 
(Pe Be coatinwed:) and ow: tothe visio?) Theft was no qaestion 
; of murder then, noné suspédted thatthe death 
was not the résulé of tatural causes—none 
—— 








save the woman who knew thé trith, she and 
her own chitd who guessed it, 

Her mode of exit spoke stroigly against 
her. it’ were’ true that'she was inno way 
connected with the death, would not her first 
impuise have been to stmmion aid when she 
saw Sir Richard sink helpless to the ground ? 
In every woman there ie the instinct to 
render aid in sickness and wankneta ; would 
mere caution ger the better of that instinct 7 
The fact'of her being found in the room with 
@ man who had swoonéd, at she professed to 
bélieve, would not nécessarily Have resulted in 
@ fall explanation of her presexice:; The fact 
of her flight was the strongest pbdstibie 
evidence against her inndeence.: 

“Ifit had only bee brought in murder at 
the inqueat I'd arrest her at otice; but I'm 
responsible not only for arresting the righ 
person, bué also for finding out that it: was 
actually , 80 E haveto be doubly care- 
fal. It bas never been proved that it was 
murder. A good Half of the evidence went to 
show that it wasn't. The medical evidence 
was pretty equally divided. Old Parr dida't 
seem to be up fo niuch; om the other band 
De. Edden was only cailéd in at the eleventh 
hour, and had rot the same opportnnity of 
jadging: I wonder if Chalfont could throw 
any light on iti I'vyea mind to go and 
see him—and Iwill, I hope be'll say it was 
murder. If be does—I'll arrest Mra, Vanee. 
Either she murdered Sir Richard Ravendalé, 
or he died of heart-disease, one or other—one 
or other,’’ mused Fricker, aa he took the 
account of the Ravendale inquest out of his 
dra wer. 

Chalfont was not as yet enrolled in the 
ranks of medical practitioners; he had not 
even got the length of ‘‘ advice and medicine, 
sixpence,” which ie very often the first rung 
of the ladder by which a mediéal man in 
London climbs to éminence in his profession, 
and whieh, strange though it may appear, 
pays not only in money but in the far miore 
valaable coin of experience. 

Chalfont wae a medical student and a 
promieing-one: Fricker had come acress him 
about a year béfore, Whilst investigating a 
poisoning case that a¢ the tithe created # good 
deal of interest, he had received a commanica- 
tion from OCtaifont, who, stranger shotigh he 
wae, ventured te give the deteotive informa- 
tion upon certain poittts, apparéntly over- 
looked by the médical men who bad charge of 
the post-mortem, and who had given evidence. 

The clear way in which the information 
was given commended hia unkodwn odfre- 
ppondent to Fricker, and he put bimeelf into 
communication with the yoting man, and 
owed it to him, in a great meaadre, tint .be 
bad been enabled to arrive at the solution of 
the case. 

Binee that time the detective had: kept up a 
sort of connestion with Obhalfont, who was 
wacommoenly oclbér-headed, and had a way of 
hitting. at the very centre of a thing in spite 
of intervening disguises and barriers, 

He wasn’t infallible in his opinions—no one 
is—and he had not Fricker's talent for follow- 
ing the wanderings of a labyripth of mystery, 
but where it concerned the medical sspedt of 
a case he was natarally more capable of pass- 
ing jadgment than the detective. 

To bie, accordingly, Fricker took bie pre- 
sent difficulty, Chalfont knéw something of 
the Ravendale Mytsery; of course; Who did 


THE RAVENDALE MYSTERY. 
capa 
CHAPTER XV. 
Was IT MURDER? 


An American humourist relates a story of a 
settler named Dow, whose whole life seemed 
40 be regulated ona plan precisely the reverse 
of his own wishes, At one time his greatest 
wish, as well as hia greatest need, was to find 
water. Seeing indications of a well on. hid 
land, he dug and found not water, but gold. 

Fricker's feelings on discovering Philip 
Ravendale’s crime of felony and impostare 
muset have been much the same as this Dow's, 
with the difference that the one got much 
more than he expected as a result of his 
labours, and the other much leas, 

Fricker had no mean opinion of his own 
cleverness, nor was he slow to admit that he 
had arrived so far towards unravelling. the 
web that had woven itself around the death of 
Sir Richard Ravendale only by dint of 
marvellous astatenesa. 

Beill, is was provoking that when hie efforts 
had beén directed to bring about a certain re- 
sult, to bring to light a certain crimethe 
greatest according to human jadgment, though 
who knows but that in the records of eternity 
the crime of wrecking a man’s happiness may 
not be entered as deserving of greater punish. 
ment than the crime of slaying wman’a body ? 
—it was intensely annoying to the detective 
to have to confess that he had usearthed only 
& felony and a fraud—a olever felony, and 
altogether surrounded with greater interest 
than woald attach say to the abatraction of a 
bag of sovereigns from the Bank of England, 
or a packet of diamonds from a jeweller's 
shop ; an interesting fraud to be sure, but still 
&@ minor crime. 

Frioker had serious thoughts of at once 
arresting Mrs. Vance without farther proof, 
by way of avenging himself on circumstance 
and gratifying his spleen. 

‘I’ve no proof that she didn’t do it;’ he 
thought. ‘She hasn'’s shown herself to 
possess much of a conscience or any sort of 
principle, All this fraud of Philip Raven- 
dale's was of her plotting evidently,” 

She it was who, possessing the seoret of his 
birth had suggested that the secret should. be 
kept, the concealment to be on terms advan- 
tageous to herself. She it was who, after 
levying her blackmail for years, had betrayed 
the man shé had in her power, thus showing 
herself destitute even of the honour that 
exiats among thieves. 

Her own daughter had acoused her of being 
& murderess. Was it not probable that: the 
accusation was made on stronger grounda 
than the mere knowledge that her mother had 
been with Bir Richard during the time 
immediately preceding hisdeath, An acousa« 
dion made againet a parent on suoh slender 
grounds would be, to say the least of it, un- 
natura! in a child. hen the news of the 
death was brought to the girh had she not 
inquired in alarm by whose hand it had been 
compassed, and even when assured that Sir | 
Richard had died of heart complaint, had she 
not harped on abou‘ murder, showing that'in 
her inmost heart she knew better than to 





attribute the death > the cause assigned by | not that read the daily re? Bot of tie 
ee y hic, singalar details that Mh nes to Frieker's 


snee have. be ready 
fly om the first bin’ ; = os 


pected, unless ; 
Dight? It was 


knowledge Chiaifont was, like’ everyone else, 
‘cat foul play wae sag- | profoundly in the dark. It was nov known 
&3 Jome reason for her | outside Scotland Yard that the Vanoés were 
ery woll for her to declare | found, and Fricker had-told ne cne—not even 







































hie chief or his colleagues. about Philip'Raven- 
dale’s secret, 

Hat the subject under discussion: wie 
interesting to bosh of them was manifest 
from the number of hours the detective spent 
with hie medical friend, a 


himeelf once more in the : 
hours had not been spent in vain; jadging: 
from the expression on oe face. ns 
looked a with himself an 
with ait ie world wetie. Caalfont’s verdict 
was what he had negen for. Chalfont had 
set at rest whatever donbé there existed aa to 
the cause of en og ichard oo ag: . 
It was giran jon, OF Ya asphyxia 
brought about by atrangulation. not heart 
disease. So said O 
that it was true; never 
abide by the programme he had arranged 
before he went to see Obalfont. He did not 
at Once arrest Mrs, Vance, bat he rushed 
away to Raven Hail and set himself to 
work to win the confidence of Thomad the 
butler, the man who had Rey slighted at 
the inquest—who had been told he was waat- 


t will be seeareree that Thomas had 
granted the podsibility of 7 ee not bein; 
altogether brainless. Fricker bad besn 
to éxpréefs dn Opinion that fhe old dian’s 
atory about “ Prince " might have something 
in it. Still Tadiias Giddidgy bad sworn 
eternal hatred f6 odrdxierés, dorotiers’ juris, 
inquests, detédiivés and police, add it was 
0 by the exéPoisé of tach thit Fritker 
in’ thie’ Old dian’ to [ook upon hiaY with 
“eater 

He Otit the stéty of his Wrobge to 
Fr wp dys it out to evétydne wil 
Whdai he eit coftact, did he wotihd Mt 
by declaring that the édrover wis fool, an 
didn't Know hid biisiness. Maoh fo hi 
astonishment the detedtive agrééd wish Him. 

“He's a Bldidéting jackass and a théan 
ra’ ae — AR regs Waxing 
eloquent in ‘his vituperaticns. 

He's thd and mordé’’ agreed F/itker, 
thinking thaVany mddatid jastified the éid he 
had in viéw, raimety, to’ 6 oértain infor. 
mation from Titormas. 

“ Let us shake hands over that," suggested 
Fricker. 

“ With all diy heéirt,” réépitided Thomas. 
 An@ WHAE dé you diy to's glass of ho 
Water With siimetHidg stiff in iv ar the’' Goat 
in Boots,’ in which we ni#y dtéwa aif such 
blundering idiote? What do you sty to it— 

ett, Thomas?” 

Thomas didn't say much, fof He heard a 
footetep in the passage within, and-he didn't 
want to be found by his feliow-servants in 
clos confabulation with a detective--one of 
the chaws-he had foreworm, However, he said 
what Fricker wanted him tossy, Heeaid;— 

‘© PM be there about eigh® o'clevk:”’ 

Not wishing bia visit to Ravendale Hall te 
attract more attention than it was possible to 
avoid, Fricker had entered the grounds by 
the small side gate near Woodbine Odtisge; 
the gate by which Atthar Wyndham hdd lets, 
and by ol Mrs, Vanco hat entered ort the 
memortble Monday, and by it Fricker made 
his exit and took the road to the inn, passing 
Woodbine Cottage ow his: way he heard voices 
inside the hedge shut shut off the little garden 
from'the road. He stopped to listen, 

*'Oh, Arthur, if the trath should never 
conte out!” said a cots, girlish voice. 

“ Dost ie jast-it,”’ replied someone—s man. 
“Thais jastif; I have began to think it 
never will; Gan there be a God in Heaven 
that such injastiee ia allowed to be done or 
earth? God's earth they catl ii! Is is the 
devil’s rather |.’ P 

“ Arthur!” said another voiee—s woman's, 
though not the: one that bad spoken before. 
“ arthur, my 86m, unsay shdse’ words; OF 
God may iadeed turn his face from you 
Have I not told you that thie is your crest; 
and secording as you béar it, or sink under it, 
Will your reward be: Bear i%; and you wilt 
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ariamph over it; sink under it, and it will 
orush you,” . 
“I know. it, mother I know it: Heaven 


help 1” was the reply, 
wtoaren will help you, my son, if you will 
ve ” 
‘‘I will have patience, mother, for’ your 
sake and her's. My ewe. te. in-yeueriacen: 


Ry 
our love our 
hois trouble.” , pe 


“Tt has been our trouble too, Arthur," said 
the girl, “and when it ends for you it will 
end for us‘all three.” 

. pnensene ae te may be soon!" said 
am) . 
They had 


was 

atepped inte the road, and, 1 she found 

hereelf face to face with ‘‘ that horrid detec. 

tive.” With a startled ory she turned to 
‘warn Arthur of danger. 

‘*The detective! He has come-—” she 


gasped, 

“To tell you that your trouble is over,’ 
supplemented the detective, who, in face of 
pene palin aba: r— the sight of the 

y on ‘a could no longer keep 
PS ype een de reticence, ‘ot 


The sight of 
human suf changed him from a 
machine for the of circumstances into 
& hdman being with a heart, 


evidently suspicious that this was somte trap, 
and she clung to Arthur’s arm, Not one of 
shem uttered a syllabie. 

‘* If you will let me go inside,” said Fricker. 
‘There may be listeners about here, and it 
won't do for this to get about just yet; it 
might spoil everything.’ 

“Ie it realy—true that he is—that you 
bave discovered the murderer?" asked Mrs. 
Wyadham, when they were seated in the 
sitting-room with the door closed, ‘‘ that my 
son ig proved ianocent ? ” 

‘* It is quite true that he was not the jact 
person that saw Sir Richard Ravendale 
alive,” replied Fricker, ‘I have proved it,” 

“Thank Heaven!" exclaimed Mra, Wynd- 


ham, 

Norah Biake could only show her joy in 
feare, whilst Arthur was momentarily 
—" of capability for either speech or 
&O 


** Who was it?’’ he blarted out at last, 

“That I dare not teil you, sir, You will 
know by thie time to-morrow, I hope. I must 
ask you to keep what I’ve told you quies, I 
had no business even'to tell that much ; but I 
may rely upon allof you.” 

“We would be ungratefal indeed if we 
rewarded your kindness by abusing your con: 
fidence,” said gentle Mre, Wyndham. 

Fricker's conscience reproached him for 
not having done them this kindness long ago 
when it was:'in his powét. “I was bound to 
do my daty first,” he consoled himself by 


ig. 

“ By the way; mias, I've got some of your 
Property in my pooket,’”’ he remarked. 
iam. otied Norah, snatching it 

‘*A dangerous letter it was, t00,"’ eaid 


Frioker,: 

? '? You'mean that it strevigth- 
ened your suspicion? So it must Have done,” 
glancing through it. ‘Oh, Arthur, can you 
- epee for this? How thoughtless 

me ” 

“I should say,” put in Fricker, with a 
amile, “thatthe day isn't far off when you 
= need to write #6 him.’ 

young understood his meaning 
and Norah bidebed, : 

Having finistied this mistion of nieroy, 
Fricker wént om to the “Goat in Boots,’ 
where Thomas joined him at the hour he had 
appointed 


Over a steaming ’ 
etler bosemne oomeenetpeaien- ae timawion 





tive’s request hée:went over the whole story of | ‘Of odurse, of course ; but you: know whe 


6 a” ° 

* Where did you find the handkerchief?" 

** On the floor.” 

“ Whereaboute?” 

“‘Idon’t remember, I saw it when I was 
leaviig thé room. I-called the dog after me, 
and he came with his tail a banging and his 
eyes looking as'pitifal as if he was agoing to 
cry, you would have said. EI went’ to Mes. 
Oripps and told her to have him tied up, and 
not to say anything about the reasom to the 
servants,” 


“ And what did you do with the keys and 
the handketchief ?”' 
‘I took them to Sir Philip) of course,” 


‘* Did he sa when them | Mr 
saneer y anything you gave 


“ Yes, he said I needn't have brought them 
for he was going back to the library. He'had 
only come up to his room fer a paper; and 
was going down again: I suppose he was 
etree Speen talag the Rhea eb eaditng 


papers. 
aa be was angry, was he? Whatdid he 
say?’ 
‘*It wasn’t so much what he said as the 
way he looked.” 
“ How did he look?” 
‘* Well, though he is my master; I cai's 


deny the truth: He looked more like a ddvil | tra 


than aman!" 
Before starting back to London that night 
Fricker paid a second visit to Wobddbine 


Cottage. The 
but ArtHar aiid his mother, though they were 
both in thei? rooms had not gone to bed, 

There was little prospect of sleep for either 
of them for the overwhelming happiness 
Fricker's néws had brought them, 

Arthur, having first Iookéd ont of his 
Window to see who the late visitor might be, 
went downstairs in answer to the detective's 
ring at the door bell: 

 ¥ jast looked round to say, sir, that being 
interested'in the case you might like to hear 
ailabéutit. I anv going t0 make my report 
to my chief to:morrow, and if you cwre to be 
présent I can manage it.’ s 

‘ T dhould like to hear the case exceedingly. 
It is » murder, I suppose ?"’ 

“ Yes, it is # mutdér; and w strange one. I 
will wire you the first thing to-morrow morn. 
ing when and where to meet me,” 

“ Very well, I willcome.”’ 

In spite of the lateness of the hodr at which 
Fricker reached London he hunted up the 
Ohief of the Oriminal Investigation Doepart- 
ment, who; as lack would would have it, was 
stillin his office at Scotland Yard; 

“Good evening, Fricker,” he daid, “ you 
have something to teil: me—you have finietid 
the Ravendale case?” with a look of keen 


inqtiry, 

** Yes; sir; I have finished the Ravendasic 
case,”’ the detective replied as quietly as if he 
weré intimating that he had ficished his 
dinner, inatead of the most extraordinary case 
that had ever come under his notice. 

“And whom have you proved to be the 
murderer of Sit Richard Ravendale?” 

* T have finished the case, but I have proved 
nothing as yet. I lewve that for the jury 
that'will try it.” 


- salty, and you want another wariant, 
“ Before the arrest is niade I should like 
you to Rear ‘the case, sir.” 
‘“‘Ageinet Mts; Varce?"’ 
“ Against Mra. Vance. Yes, sir,’’ replied 


1 

“TI thought so from tiie first; remarked 
the chief with satiefaction, ‘' Well, I will 
hear your cage. When? Now if you like." 

“A few hours won't make any difference, 
sity as Mre. Vance is well watched. I will 
come with my report to-morrow if you will 
name the hour. Not too early, if you please,’ 
he added, thinking that he must give Arthor 
Wyndham time to receive a telegram, and 
come’ up from Cheselden. 

“Shall we say twelve o'clock? Will that 
suit you?” 

“Twelve o'clock will snit me perfectly 
air,” repliéd Fricker; ‘‘and, by the way, sir,’ 
he added, onsually, ‘I should like Sir Pailip 
Ravendale to be present.” 

The chief looked somewhat surprised, 

“He was married a shoré time ago, Hae 
he retarned from hie honeymoon ?” 

‘He was only away for a few days, sir.” 

“I suppose you have a reason for wishing 
him to be here?” 

Fricker did not answer. 

‘* Very well then,” said the ohief. ‘‘ At twelve 
o'clock I shall ask him to comé here, and after 
bearing your report I suppose we may arrest 
8. Vance.” . 
“After that,” said Fricker, Inconiocally, 
‘ we shall arrésé the murderer of Sir Richard 
Ravendale.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CASH AGAINST MBS, VANCH; 


*Bopry f6 have keps you waiting, gentileé- 
men,” said Fricker, coming into the superia- 
tendent's office shortly after twelve o'clock on 
the followin’ mhoriing. ‘1 had sone business 
that kep¥ nife,"’ which statement was perfédtly 


é. 

Fricke® had had busitieds, bit it obnsisvted 
of watdhiiig ata window that odninianded a 
view of the entrance intd the officéd of the 


criminal savestigation department, for the. 


affival of Sir Philip Ravendate. 

Fridkér was accompanied by ‘‘ The Shadow,” 
also by Arthur W: m and Norah Biake, 
who, suspecting that thie invitation fo Arthar 
irito’ thé +8 of Scotland Yara—s place 
whidh ghé always associated with pritone— 
might’ be sdie trap, had insisted on acdém- 
panying her lover. 

“You heré?" Sir Philip said t6 her, ac 
they came in. 

‘© Yos, why not?’’ was the answer, spdken 
somewhat bsatghtily. ‘“Arittur is héreé,"” 
Which would have been & réason all-sufficient 
for Het prebkende evén in the pit of Abtieré6n. 
Her place wad by her lover's side, regardlere 


of eee 

“*T took the liberty of asking Mr. Wyndham 
fo cotiie arid hear how the oasé standd, acs 
some peoplé acotised him of the murder— 
apjastly, I’m happy to say.” 

At this nifetitional shiatt Sir Philip frowned, 
but in an instint hie snavity and composure 
nad returied % hint, He lodke@ handsome 
as ever, if a little piié; he wore an ait 
of gtavity and prédidupation, which wat 
excusable unde? the cirdtiibitinces. Had he 
not conde 06 listen fo the chargé againdt those 
who had wrought evil to hie brother? 

“Well, Mr. Feithér,” begat the # “ 
tendent. “If you aréready we are y. I 
think you can begin at'once—with Sir Philip's 
permission.” 

Bir Philip bowed, and Frickér took out 2 
roll of closély- written and placed a 
chair for himaelf in sucha position that he 
faced everyone in the room except Smith, 
who stood behind him and directly opposite 
Bir Pollip. 

“I have finished thease, dit,” said the 
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detective, addressing his chief, ‘as far as it 
lies in my power to do so; but before taking 
any fiaal step I think it is as well that you 
should hear how it stands, and I will refer it 
to your decision and that of Sir Richard 
Ravendale’s family whether it is justifiable to 
arrest Mrs. Vance.’ 

‘* You have not proof 
guilty, then?" put in Sir 

“T have not. Taere ia a case against 
her, but it rests entirely on metantial 
evidence.”’ 

*‘ Which has been found sufficient to convict 
mm this, and will again,’’ remarked Sir 

nilip. 

‘Which has, ag you say, been found soffi 
cient to convict,” repeated Fricker, with a 
deferential bow, ‘and will be found sufficient 
again.” 

No one offeriag any farther comment the 
detective commenced to read his report. 

“Last August,” he began, “Mrs. Mary 
Ann Vance, alias Read—indeed, Read is her 
name, Vance having been her maiden name— 
came to Chorlton, and took farnished rooms 
in the house of Mrs. Binks, 13, Market 
Bireet. Oa a certain day, soon after her 
arrival, she went for a walk and her steps 
took = in = a of ant aiaen. 
casaally as might at first $ appear, 
intentionally ag subsequent events go to 
prove. Passing the main entrance of Raven- 
dale Hall she stepped up to the gateway and 
looked in through the work. The gate- 
keeper's wife happened to be standing at the 
door of the lodge, and the stranger outside the 
gates da conversation by remarking on 
the beauty of the place. The lodge-keeper’s 
wife being of a communicative turn of mind 
answered several queations put to her by the 
stranger relative to the Ravendale family. 
Whilst they were thus talking two figures 
appeared round the corner of a turning a few 
yards along the road—these figures were Mies 
Blake and Mr. Wyadiam,” 

At these words a sudden wave of colour 
spread over Norah's face, that was somewhat 
pale from anxiety. She remembered well the 
circumstances of the walk that August day, 
and how she and her lover had been arm.in- 
arm when they emerged on the road in sight 
of the Ravendale gates. 

Arthur Wyndham, indignant that Norah's 
mame should be introduced, was about to 
object to the detectives reminiscences when 
Norah herself broke in with,— 

“I remember perfeotly the woman standing 
by the gate, and was that"—in a horrified 
fone ’’—was that my guardian's murderer ?" 

“That was Mrs. Vance," replied Fcioker. 
‘She inquired who Miss Blake and Mr, 
Wyndham might be, and then she went on 
farther and asked if there might be a vac 
for a servant at Ravendale Hall. It chance 
than an under-housemaid was wanted. Here 
was Mrs, Vance's opportunity! Toocut a long 
Story short she managed to obiain the situa- 
tion for her daughter Priscilla, who left her 
situation in Grosvenor-square in order to 
come to Ravendale Hall, where she was not 
only under-housemaid, bat——" Fricker 


paused. 
rintendent, 


tive that she is 
hilip. 


** What?" asked the su 

“‘ A spy in the Ravendale household."’ 

Sir Pailip took out a white silk handker- 
chief and wiped hie forehead. 

* Yes, a spy,’ repeated Frioker. ‘ Taere is 
no other way of —w the extraordinary 
interest the girl took in the family affairs, no 
other reason for her playing eavesdropper at 
an interview that took place on the day before 
Bir Philip left Ravendale Hall," 

‘To what interview do you refer?” in- 
quired Sir Philip, quickly. 

“To the interview you had with Miss 
Blake. I am sorry to be obliged to mention 
the young lady’s nae again, but I cannot 
avoid it in connecti*.. ith Priscilla Vance, 
The girl's whole ob a life, whilst she was 
at Ravendale Hall 


whom Miss Biake w.: ikely to 





~med to be to find ont ! 
ry. Ineed, 


not mention the subject of that interview ; it 
has no direct bearing on the case.” 

“You know it then?” queried Sir Pailip, 
whilst Nora Blake's clear grey eyes droo 
with shame, 

“Certainly I know it. I¢ was my business 
to find out everything about the Vances— 
everything,” and Frioker looked straight at 
Sie Philip, who in his turn dropped his eyes. 
This omniscient detective made him feel an- 
comfortable. ‘That brings us very near the 
date of the murder,” went on Frioker, re- 
suming his reading. ‘Sir Philip left Raven. 
dale Hall on the thirtieth of January. Mean- 
time, what of Mrs. Vance? At first, during 
her sojourn in Chorlton, she was in comfort- 
able circumstances—according to Mrs. Binks 
—that is to say she paid her rent regularly, 
and was able to bay all ahe required. 

‘‘ After Christmas, however, there was a 
change in her circumstances: she fell into 
arzears, and poverty threatened. At length, 
when things became unbearable, she took the 
step which has laid her under the suspicion 
of having caused the death of Sir Richard 
Ravendale. She was possessed of a secret 
concerning the Ravendale family—a secret 
which I need not mention at present—and she 
determined to recoup her finances by selling 
thia secret to Sir Richard.” 

Daring these statements Sir Philip sat 
apparently wholly unmoved; there was even 
a smile on his handsome, dark face—a smile 
of defiance. Was he not ready to refate any 
statement made against him? Had he not 
taken the preeaution to go to Mereham for his 
honeymoon? He had girded on hia armour 
before the danger threatened, and was safe— 
safe in hie inheritance. 

‘' Monday, the second of February, was the 
day she selected to make her market," pur- 
sued Fricker. ‘‘ She reached Ravendale Hall 
at about six o'clock. All this I have on her 
own confession. She entered the grounds by 
the small gate near Woodbine C sttage, meet- 
ing, on ber way to the house, Mc. Arshar 
Wyndham, who is thus proved to have told 
the truth when he declared that he left Sir 
Richard previous to a quarter after six,’ here 
Norah Biake laid her hand on Arthur's arm, 
and a glad look of relief lit up her face. 

** At the inquest James, the footman, made 
& statement which was the main cause of 
suspicion being directed to Mr. Wyndham. 
He said he heard voices in the library at half- 
past six, and, ag there wae no one to prove 
that Mr. Wyndham had left the house by that 
time, it was presumed that one of those voices 
belonged to Mr. Wyndham. It is now proved 
that the voice was not Me. Wyndham’s, bat 
Mes, Vance's. She had been admitted into the 
house by Priscilla, her daughter, who had 
absented herself from the servanta’ hall on 
pretext of a headache, on purpose to assiat her 
mother to this interview with Sir Richard. 
There is no witness as to what passed bet ween 
Sir Richard and Mrs. Vance, excepting Mra. 
Vance herself. Her story is that Sir Richard 
was so startled by the secret she imparted to 
him, that he fell down before her eyes in what 
she supposed to be a swoon, and not wishing 
to have her visit known, she made her escape 
by the window, which was afterwards found 
open by Albert Hirsh, the valet, who first dis- 
covered the body. 

‘* Whether this statement is true or not can 
only be determined by subsequent occurrences. 
I will pass over that part of the case which 
deals with the fioding of the body, and Dr. 
Parr’s declaration that Sir Richard had 
succumbed to cardiac weakness. I will only 
make mention of Prisocilla's condact. When 
Mary, the housemaid, brought her the news of 
the death, what did she say ? 

‘** Who murdered him?’ Those were her 
words, and those words, taken in conjanction 
with her knowledge of her mother’s visit, 


| point to the terrible, but undeniable, concia- 
| Sion that the girl believed her own mother 


guilty of crime, or at least capable of com. 
mitting crime. , On the Thursday 


evening, she gave further evidence of that 


same belief; for the instant the of 
oo et eae bee to the tones 


Binks jastifies this inference. 

*' Priscilla of her mother not to wait 
to pack up her ngings when such delay 
might mean life or death. Mrs. Binks thought 
the words referred to a sister of Mre. Vance’s 
—a fictitious sieter—on account of the illness 
of whom Mrs. Vance had saddled the reason 
for her sudden departure. 

‘* Mrs, Vanoe's reply to Peiscilla’s entreaty 
was pregnant with meaning. ‘May Heaven 
forgive you, Priscilla, for thinking this of your 
own mother !' was all she said, 

‘* That night the Vances left Chorlton, and 
disappeared for awhile in the wilderness of 
London; bat only for awhile. Some three 
weeks ago I came to a knowledge of their 
whereabouts. They were living in quiet 
concealment at No. 6, Islington.crescent, 
under the name of Read. Priscilla having 
taken the Christian name of Ellen, asan alias 
for her own somewhat more uncommon and 
somewhat too well-known one. 

‘*Since their discovery they have been 
shadowed —_— and day, and Priscilla has 
been repeatedly heard to accuse her mother 
with the # of murder. Such is the case 
against . Vance—a strong one I think. 
Should Mrs. Vance be arrested on such cir- 
cumstantial evidence as there is, the defence 
will of course be that Sir Richard died, not by 
foul play, but from heart disease,—a point 
which medical evidence has hitherto not set 
as rest. But, I ask, is it possible for anyone 
having any insight into haman actions, to 
believe that the Vances would have in 
this underband way, had they not been some- 
how implicated in the event which has given 
to Sir Pnilip Ravendale his inheritance?" 

At this carefally dealt blow, unnoticed by 
all but himself, Sir Philip moved uneasily in 
his chair, 

Fricker went on reading. 

* Peiscilla’s actions are even more sugged- 
tive of auch implication than are her mother’s. 
I do not believe that she had any hand in the 
crime, bat she had certainly some knowledge 
of the hand by which it was done, or of the 
motive which led to its committal. That 
she wed that knowledge is proved, I 
think, by her disappearance Ravendale 
Hall under false pretences, on the very day 
“Temwaeainn perintendent spoke. 

pausing, the su en 

‘* Exouse me, Mr. Fricker, you have made 
a slight misstatement. You said the day after 


the murder." 

“Yes, sir. I know I said the day after 
that is quite correct.” 

“Bat,” protested the superintendent. 


'* Priscilla Vance left Ravendale Hall on 
Thursday, the fifth of February, and the 
murder took place on Monday the second.” 

‘* The murder took place on Wednesday the 
fourth of Febraary.” 


(To be continued.) 





Aw insect as dangerous as that which is 
generated in pork existsin rawsugar. It is 
called acaruss acchari, in form resembles a flea, 
and is less than a hundredth of an inch long. 
Small as it is, it is capable of much mischief 
inthe human body. It is never found in re- 
fined sugar, because it cannot a through 
the charcoal filter, and if it could it would find 
no nitrogen on which to live. So do not cat 





raw sugar or raw pork. 
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NEARLY WRECKED. 


I 
(Continued from page 201.) 


™ Leave me a little while, I am not myself ; 
but my strength will return to me, but now I 
must be alone.” 

And reluctantly Lois left her, more than 
half — = My ny Ang her disclosure ; but 

ust e began w very nervous 
tise Rebecoa’s door tonal and Mies Rebecca 
herself spoke her name in tremulous tones. 

‘*‘ Heaven has taken all hardness from my 
heart, and restored my courage. I am going 
at once to—to my husband; and you, chili, 
forgive me my long life of fraud. I was always 
&@ proud woman, and I could not bear 
world to know of my folly and misery.” 


* * * o * 


It was a very trembling old lady indeed 
who an hour later took her seat between 
nephew and niece in the London train; bat 
she insisted upon hearing all they could tell, 
and when she learned that it was for her sake 
that Lois had endured her harsh jadgment, 
had ran such a risk of losing her lover, she 
fell upon her neck weeping unrestrainedly. 

“IT have not deserved such generosity from 
you and Harold. I never can repay you ; 
through all the short years left to me now, I 
shall hate myself that I so nearly wrecked 
your lives!" 

Bat they would let her say no more. Only 
throughout the journey they ministered lov- 
ingly to her comfort. And ao at last they 
reached London, and, driving through the 
busy streets, came to the house where Richard 


t. 
“ Richard |" she said, brokenly, ‘‘ Richard | 
you sent for me.” 
A thin band went out entreatingly to her. 
* For ~~ gy forgive me, Let me 
more 


in wit 
Bhe sank on her knees beside the bed, press- 
ine her withered cheek to his, that was already 

**T am too near the grave myself to cherish 
malice. If = had come to me when first 
you I should probably have met you 
with angry 
I remember now how dearly I loved you long 
ago! long ago! and the old love never died 
out, Let me stay with you to the end. It is 
my right." 

** You're a good woman, Rebecos, and my 
best was always bad. I wonder if Heaven is 
as mercifal as women to those they love.” 

Hand-in hand again after many years; and 
the inexpressibly softened vo uttering 
words of comfort and encouragement was the 
‘voice of proud Rabecoa Stanford. 

Towards evening the last change came. By 
intel booby to Welaper good bye, cha slospieg. 

y sper Z 8, , atoo , 
kiseed hie olay cold lip3, and bowing herself . 
— im prayer, rose and walked firmly to 


‘It is over,” she said, in a breathless way. 
“ Thank Heaven I was with him at the last, 

am a broken-down old woman. Take me 
home te die!" 

The faneral was conducted as quickly as 
Gecency permitted, and then ‘' Miss Rebeooa,” 


hes ; but, Dick! oh, Diok!! 





habited in mourning but wearing no 
weeds, returned home with “ her children.” 

No one had ever known of her marriage 
save Lois and Harold. It was not necessary 
to m it to the world now, that would 

y be to give her additional pain. 

So it was given out that she had lost a near 
relative, and to the end of her days she would 
be known as Miss Rebeoca, and surely the 
deception was an innocent one, and only 
Charity did not quite believe in the story of 
the near relative. a ‘ 

. J 


7. 

All this happened four years ago; but the 
shock and surprise of finding Rionard Hare- 
field still alive, of learning the depth of his 
villainy, did not kill Mies Rebecca. 

She was much aged, but at the same time 
she was much softened, so that the lovable 
side of her character was presented to the 
little ones who began to make such music in 
the lovely home. 

To them she was granny, the dearest 
granny in all the world, and happier perhaps 
than ever she had been even in her youth, 

Granny had been playing with the children 
until she was tired, and like her they had 
gone into the house, for the sweet dusk of a 

ivine April night was fast falling. Bat Lois 
remained in the garden with Harold. 

*'Oal” she sighed, ‘' what a happy, happy 
womanIam. There is nothing but gladness 
in my life." 

* Bo after all, sweetheart, you do not regret 
giving yourself to a Harefield.” 

‘‘No; oh, no! I thank Heaven every day 
for my husband's love,” she answered, with 
shining eyes. 

‘* And perhaps we each hold our happiness 
the more because it was so Naty 
Wreceep |" 

[THE END.] 








RIVAL TENANTS, 





fect, and churches conveniently near. 

xouse me, my dear, if it sounda like an 
advertisement, but Mr. Jones, the agent, 
wrote it down for me, and I never rested 
until I'd commited it all to memory, so I 
could speak it off, easy like, withoutany _- 
or hitches. And thie I will say, as can’t 
said of all advertisements, there wasn’t a 
word in the desoription but what the house 
bore out! 

‘‘And the board hadn’é been up twenty. 

four hours before there was & rash to look at 
the house. Young married couples as wanted 
to leave off boarding; old married folks as 
wasn’t suited with their location; boarding- 
house keepers as made believe they was 
private families; and private families as 
wanted to take a few select boarders. Bat 
the rent was put up tolerably high, and 
most of 'em dropped off, after I'd named the 
sum, 
“** Never mind, Mes. Brett—never mind,’ 
gays Mr. Jones, rubbing hie hand. ‘It’s a 
house that there'll be no difficulty in letting, 
without any reduction of rent. Jast wait,’ 
says he, ‘until the spring sets jn.‘ 

** Bat, one day, in trots an old gentleman, 
with gold spectacles, and a smooth shaven 
face and ‘business’ writ in every wrinkle of 
his forehead. 

‘“** This house to let, ma’am?' saya he. 

“'¢ Yes, air,’ says I. 

**Oan I look at it?' says he, 

‘¢Oertainly sir,’ eaye I. I began, as 
smooth as oil, about the hot and cold water, 
the marble-floored bath-rcom, and the Minton 
a | bg ead & wee he put up two 

sina sort of way. 

“¢Tbat ll do, ma’am,’ cays he, ‘ that'll 
do. I've eyes and I oan see fur myself.’ 

w+ Certazaly sir,’ saya 1; bat I won't den 
as I was took aback by that queer aiotatorial 
way of his, 

‘* Any ghosts about the place, ma’am?’ 
says he. 

“¢Bir?’ says I. 

‘+ Ghosts,’ says he, out loud and sharp. 


all ‘ Mysterious wren Pht shadows— 
orange cloned ousting they pat Ay ac ‘ Mercy, no, a age a to feel 
—the owners did—to take care house ; | ™Y, ry Ty ta ovat. 
with a big painted «Certainly yy ——— 
cemented cellar floor and sealed boards.’ 
‘** Beetles?’ saya he, 





TO LET. | 





stack up in front of the area-windows, and 
coal and house-rent free. Which I don't 
deny, my dear, is an object to a lone female 
like me, with neither chick nor child, and 
my own way to make in the world, with fine 
laundressing out of the question, on account 
of rheumatism in the finger-joints. ‘You 
geem like a ble person, Mra. Brett, 
that has seem better days,’ was what the 
house-agent said, when he handed over the 
keys, ‘and,’ saya he, ‘I think we may trust 
you to take good care of our doorsteps and 
windows, show applicants over the house, 
and answer all questions.’ ‘You may say 
so, sir,’ says I, with a courtesy; ‘there's 
many houses I've had charge of, and never a 
fault has been found yet. And this sha’a't 
be the first one,’ says I. ‘We've a large 
business,’ says Mr, Jones, ‘and if you give 
satisfaction, Mra. Brett, says he, as civil 

as possible, ‘it's likely you'll never be 
without a roof to your head!’ 

‘Well, my dear, of all nice houses—and 
I've seen a-many in my day—this was the 
nicest. Brown-stone front, with a bay- 
window and a snug garden planted all in box- 
borders, hot and cold water all through, a 
little conservatory with an arched glass roof 
at the rear, and the hall floor covered with 
real Minton tiles, as make you think you was 
walking on pictures; walls painted in Capids 
and Venuses and garlands of flowers, and 
dados of hard wood all through. Neighbour. 


, ood most desirable; drainage and sewerage 





**Look for yourself, air,’ says I, bridling 
up a little. 

‘¢¢T like the house,’ says he, after he had 
gone sniffing about the drain-pipes, and 
peered into the ocoal-cellar and wine-vault 
and sounded the copper boiler with his 
knuckles, just for all the world as if he was 
in the plumbing business. You may tell 
the owner I'll take it, if he and I can come 
to terms about the rent. When shall you 
see him ?' 

‘ ‘Most likely this afternoon, sir,’ says I. 

“¢T'll drop at hia cffise to-morrow, at 
nine,’ says he. ‘I'm going to be married,’ says 
he, as composed as if he were saying that he 
was going to takea blue pill. ‘And the house 
will suit my wife's ideas. She thinks we're 
going into lodgings,’ says he, with an odd sort 
of chuckle in hia throat, ‘and she's not « bit 
pleazed with the idea. It'll be a pleasant sur- 
prise for her,’ gays he. 

‘‘ Well, no sooner had he gone than in 
comes a stout, middle-aged lady, in a black 
silk dress, rows of curls on either eide of her 
face, and cheeks as red as any cabbage-rose. 

“¢]’ve joss come from Mr. Jones’ office,’ 
one she. ‘He has given me the refusal of 
this house in case it suits me.’ 

“¢T don't know, ma’am.’ says I, ‘but what 
it’s let already.’ 

‘S' Let already?’ says ahe, with a sort of 
scream, ‘Bat that's impossible! Don't I 
tell you I've the refusal of it? Show me the 

remises at once.’ ‘ 

“ Well, I was .: a prevéy puzzle, as you may 
belicve; but I went al! over the house with 
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the curly Isdy, and she declared it met her 
fancy exattly. 

‘ * Postetsion on thé first of May, I sup- 
pose?” says she. 

“* Yes, ma'am,’ says F, ‘ if-——" 

“* There’snd “ if” in the quéstion,’ mays she; 
aa sbort as pie-crust. ‘Yon may take down 
the ‘' To Let,” my good woman.’ 

‘* Tootrtesys very low, bul I days to myself: 
* Not if I knows it, ma'am, withon¥orderd 
from the gentleman himself,’ 

“Away went the lady with the curly hair 
and the rove:red cheeks, ard I Was just put: 
ting on my hat to ran around #0 the houce 

oy, When in comes Mr. Jones, all smiles, 

“« Well, Mré; Brett,’ saya he, ‘so the 
houae is let? ' 


«To my thinking, sir,’ saye I, ‘it’s let} h 


swice over.’ 

‘*An@ I up and told him about my old 
gentleman. 

“+ Dear me,’ says he, ‘thie is very pérplex- 
ing. At what time was this personage 


? 

*<¢The clock struck twelve, sir,’ says I, 
‘ just as he wenf away.’ 

“My, Jonés hit himvelf a blow over the 
forehéad like w# play-actor, 

‘' *Oonfusion’ worse confounded!’ says he) 
* It was twelve, precisely, when my customer 
left the office. We can’t split the house in 
two, can we?' sayshe. * Well, we must tell 
your old gentleman jast how it happened, I 
daresay he'll be reasonable about it.’ 

‘‘ Bat be wasn’t reazonable, Mr. Jones told 
me afterwards; he never saw anyone in such 
@ rage. 

‘+ T’ve taken the house,’ says he, ‘and I'l 
have it, cogs what it may. Do-you say that 
the rent is fifty pounds? I'll give you seventy 
down ; if my claim’ and that of thie lady is 
equally good, the question of price must settle 
it.’ 


‘* Well, we gupposed—me and Mr. Jones— 
as that was an end of the matter. Bat not a 
bit of it. The lady came that same afternoon 
with an upholsierer and a tape-measure to see 
about the carpets. 

‘¢ Seventy pounds, indeed!’ says she, with 
a toss of her curls. ‘Ié- will take nidre than 
a paltry seventy pounfs to unsettle my plans. 
I'll give eighty sooner than loge the house!’ 

“ When my old gentleman hears this, he 
grinde hie teeth in & manner as was fearfal to 
hear. 

«14's my house,’ says he, ‘and I will have 
it! Ninety pounds, Jones!’ 

‘*¢Come,’ says Mr. Jones, ‘matters are 
getting lively. Real eatate is looking up in the 
market,’ says he. 

“ Bat you should have héard what a whistle 
he gave when I told him, the very next day, 
that the curly lady had authorised me to offer 
m hundred pounds, 

“¢P] not atand this any longer,’ says Mr, 
Jones, jamping up snd sending the papers 
flying all over his office table. ‘I’ve a con. 
science, if Fate has made an estate owner of 
me, Téll her to come around thie afternoon 
and sign the léase, One hundred pounds is 
twice what we asked, sora jt oo all the 

perty was worth to My 
ae Be the curly lady had her own way, after 


all. 

‘‘ The bald- headed off gentleman staniped 
around in a pretty rage when he heard as the 
house was let. 

‘©¢ Pll sué the owners,’ says he. ‘I'll have 
the house if it costa mie all I’m worth!’ 

“*Ob, hash, dir, hush!’ says I, all in a 
tremble, ‘ Here comes Mids Lock now!’ 

“© Who?’ says he. 

“¢Mias Look,’ says I, ‘The lady as hae 
taken the house!’ 

“ And I got behind the door, fally expecting 
a scene, after all that had come and gone. 
But, to my surpride, she gave w little ebriek, 
and flew into bis arma, ~ 

“* Dear Jém |’ says whe. 

“«¢ Dearest Martha!’ says He. 

im ‘How on ah came yot hero?’ says 

é. 








'*T was looking for a desirable residence 
for you, my own angel,’ says hé. 

* You duck!’ says she, 

***And I thought this would exactly cuit 
you;’ saya he, 

“‘Oh!' siyvele, ‘it dots. And I've taken 
it at a hundred poatids a-year. If seémi a 
| al to pay, but Pve' been’ 

ven #0 it by & ia off corthorant who was 
détérmitied to haVe' tite’ house at any prive! 
However —’ 

_“* Martha,’ says the old geniletiiin, with s 
little gasping sound in his throat, as if he was 
swallow. SoBe ‘ dha¥ cétmobrant was 1!’ 

* You don't _—" aitye ahie. 

“<That we've been bidding agsinvt each 
ay says the did gentleman, ‘Yer, we 


‘*tAnd I was going to givé you such a 
pleasant oo ce Says she, pulling out her 
pocket: handkerchief, 

“*I¢is a surprise,’ says he. ‘Bat ag for 
the pléasure of it———_ Never mind, Martha. 
Let’s go in and méasure for the carpets and 
curtains. Let bygones be bygones—but the 
néxt time we drive a bargain, perhaps it 
might be as well to confide in each other. A 
hundred pounds s-year—on a five years’ 
lease—id almost too much to pay for a plea. 
sant surprise!’ 

"Bo shat sétiled the matter, niy dear," said 
old Mrs. Brett. “They were married in a 
month, and came there to live. And of all 
my éxperiénce in houge-letting, this beat 
everything—and so everybody says, my dear, 
a8 hears the afdry. Another coup of tea? Nor 
& muffia? Thén I'll pnt on my things so as 
to be ready for evening church, for’ the bells 
are ringing,” said Mrs. Brett, ‘and I never 
like to be late!” 








FACETLE. 


ewe 


Tue drum major puts on more airs than any 
brass band can play. 

A woman sorhetimes forgets that she has an 
immottalsotl, bat she never forgets that she 
has a complexion. 

A youna woman who lost her speech by a 
severe cold, had twenty offers of marriage in 
one week, 

‘Dip the older brother give the bride 
away?” ‘Yes; but the little one threatened 
to it his supply of cake ran short.” 

Awxwanp ror Pa,—Liftle Innocent: “ Ob, 
mamma! Look! Tas monkey knows papa 
and wanis to shake hands with him!" 

Tue Geratest Lorrany.—"“ Did you ever 
take part in a game of chance, Mr. Satton ?” 
‘* Well, I'm married, you know,”’ 

Ir is easy for the small boy to “ make a 
clean breast of it,” but the rnb comes when 
you want him to wash his neck, 

A Grocer adverticed that he had the same 
kind of apples for sale that Eve ate, and next 
day his hodge was crowded with women. 

Tarne is Only a distinction without a differ- 
énce between an suburn-hsaired sweetheart and 
a red-headed wife. 

Tue times when it is not advisable to tell 
the truth are also the times when it is not 
advisable to tell anything. 

Tuene are people who think if they stand on 
the river bank and throw a atraw to # drown. 
ing man they have done enough, 

Tuert is a whittling buoy anchored off 
Block Island. Oh, that all the whistling boys 
contd be anchored in deep water, far away. 

Tuert are some pretended Christians who 
would frighten ua from: the joys of this world 
im order to have thenr all to themselves. 

Varvaste Feroswition—"F fell yédu, 
Trivvét,’ said Séadds, “monty ia froubie.” 
Pm glad you told me,” replied Trivves, “I 
Had no idea I wad 80 Wealthy.” 





“None but the brave deserve the fair,” and 
& poor young man with a very fait sweetheart 
must needs be brave if he would not get left, 
Sr1itu THEsr.—“ There's gas esoaping,” said 
Banfiog, sniffing the sir, ‘ No,” 
Larkin, also taking a sniff; “it seems to be 
here yet.” 


Manm: “ Why, Ethel, what is the matéer 
with Fido?”"’ Ethel; ‘Isn't it too bad? I 
gave him to the laundress to wash, and: she 
starched him,” 

‘How is i¢ that you write only one-act 
plays?” ‘So that no-critiocanisay ‘The 
second act was unnecessary, and the third act 
could have been left.out altogether.’ " 

Fussy: “Bir, the howling of yoar 
annoys medreadfally.”” McGnoff; “ Trae, a 
it? Maybe yéz wanted me to get a’ trained 
baste that cam play on the flate;’’ 

Loss of sleep, it is said, is making men small 
and puny. Thatis a fact. Just look at the 
difference in the pliysique of a delicate scholar 
and the robust nigh# policetivan. 

Ir id wise for a Youhg man +0 entibrace all of 
hid opportunities; bus he should rétiember 
that unother fellow's girl is not his dppor- 
tunity. 

" How does the new girl sitike you?" asked 
& citizen at dinner Tately. “ She hasn’t strack 
me yeb,” answered his wife, meekly, “ but she 
has done almost everything else,” 

Younc Wire: “I took great pains with that 
cucumber salad, Jobn, and I hope you-enjoyed 
it.”’ Husband (anxiously): “ lamatsald; my 
dear, that I took great pains with it, $00,” 

Jounny: ‘' Where‘are you goin’ ?"’ Tommy’: 
‘Home, ma’s » calling me.” Johnhby: “Sine 
caliéd you two or three times before:” 
Tommy ;: “ Yes, butshe's: brought’ out'® catic 
now.” 

“ Yous Wad the’ restit of loys 21 
** You,” the 
nearsighted friend. “ I never shall’ 
day. Odaly Vittie in my life E was ever kiiown 
to forget My gluedes.””_ 

A Neronat Oonszquexca—" Now,” said. the 
ph ician, “you will have #0 eat plain food 

fidt stay Ont late at night,” “ Yeo 
thie pation’ ; ** thks fs what I ave beer 
ing eVer since you séxit in your bill.” 

In a “‘ What is a kiss, anyway 2?” contessihe 
pize was awatded to a woman who wrote as 

ows: ‘A kiss isan insipid and 
morsel that becomes delicious and 
in proportion as it ia flavoured with love.” 

‘‘ You are another poor victim of ciroum. 
stances,’ gaid the obaritable ° 
‘‘No ma’am,” replied Mr, Hungry H " 
proudly. ‘Iain'’t. Im « self-made man, I 
am, even if it ain’s muoh of a job,” 

Emetorern: “ Join, whet de you mear 
sitting there doing nothing for the law» 
hour? L[oan’t have you wasting your tinte in 
that way?" John: ‘‘ Bog pardon; sir, butit 
isn't my time I'm wasting. It’s someof 
yours.” 

Hussann: “You Bave changed wiislier- 
women; I see.” Wife: “Yes. How do 
know?”  Hasband: “Inetead of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson’s shirts, : 


ee some Stratige garments I never wore 
A wherein man, evidently an ex » 
tays: “Do notewear. Thitre isno to 


awétr outside of a Rie tations ig 
in proof reading; it isi fe in 


formes to pred, and haw been known to 
in pwr fe the paper after it is ted ; 
bat oth it is @ very disgusting rr 

* Mavs,” sid Johainie, “ can anybody hear 
with fiieix tidnth?’ “No, child, I t) 
think they dan,” réplicd the niother. * ’ 
nomen ee ae ee Zone Br — He 
wan ér sométhing, an i 
Sher uiduth inewad of tar aaa? the 
tidthier didn’¥ question Jolminie, boy sivned 


her attention to Mr Jones, buat that 
gentleman ninde it all Hg by peoper Be rd 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 
— —— —— 
. Javan had no fewer than 700 nake j ; 
ang of Greece speaks twelve lan Pree sasions one over thie exits, |; ©. mone eA teams is oalléd 
é ad To be perf roportioned, a man shodld 0 oft 
ae ¥rcronia belfeves dé articles made came rt a 1 bot of his height, ae wee —— ts the Vatican wh! 


cu Gudtie Tooke qtite in bis uvtal 
at ag tg 
6" wi 
A eOUBRAT feidus tor weeks ‘after théir common 
sorrow. Princess Maud ia the culy méniber 
fait who 


| thé’ 100ké' still véry pale afd 
uh 

Taw German Cp edventricities are 
causing int¥eased atiody hid dubjetty, 


The train de luxe is not popular, but the idea 
of ityinig the Potent Palaces by meng 
of @ lottery is regarded as a project only 
worthy of the late King of Bavaria. 

Tue programme of public fanctiths béfore 
Princesa Christian for this season is a for- 
midéble one, bat one which her Royal 
Highriets wilt carry through with her usual 
bright - pened and obécerfalnesss:: 
Prindéss Christian with the Pcitidé of 
Wales the power of doing such things as 
though is were the great interést and picastre 
of her life. | 

A.riotda the Dake and Davey of Saite- 
Coburg-Gotha insisted strongly on their 
golden wedding being. regarded as a purely 
private and domestic event, their loyal 
subjects’ have quietly subsottbed —— to 
sae «HO ital and althshdube at Gotha in 
commemoration of the anniversary. The 
fact. was communicated to. the Dake and 
Duchess in a letter which touched them 


enn 

Tus A¥ohddké Fraticia Fetdiddtid of 
Austria is distinguishing himself by hia 
prowesa.as an engine-driver, while his uncle 
is winning fame as an oculist at Meran. The 
heit' the’ Austrian’ throne lately drove the 
expréas s#Ain froni Wienc® Netistadi to 
Gloggniiz, and arrived with praiseworthy 
punctuality. 

Tas Prince Coneort was told, when a child 
of thited yéesrd old, by bile ninrse that he ahonld 
marry an. Mayblossom—the little 
Prinvsss Victoria, And when Albert first 
pe Cd marrying at all, aa —— thought 
) ‘ was very jealous rince George 
of Cambridge. 
bean ing dang the Gzarian’e:sbuenoe i 

‘B zarine’s 08 in 
the Grae id, with the exception of Vek- 
sailled and the Vatican, the largest residential 
palace-in the world; and though it is odd and 
tastelees-in style, it derives & certain amount 
of r from its immense size. The 
Royal éntéftainmerts at the Winter Palace 
are ted for their magnificence, and 
for the lavish extravagance with which they 
are carried out. Piaces are oftén Isid for 
four of five hundred guéste, 

Tue Gerfman Orown Prince, who, on 
completing his tenth year, was ceremoniousty 
in ‘into the army throngh the Firat 
mh aarda bd Be tne | & wy bright 
an ty le » an romises to 
Deoteae's. find man; Thé Hohet zollern rage 
bas decidédly iniproved, both in health and 
beauty, under the auspices of the present 
Empress, and it would be difficalt to find 
any & bonnier aiid brightér sét of 
youngsters, half a dozen in number, who 
endvirole the Tnipertal throne, 


Tue Pope, at the age of eighty-two, usés 
glasses only when ing. At seventy he 


could sée better than at twenty, as fn bis 
younger days he was very near-sighted. 

Vers are the passion of the Kou? id Paris. 
Every shop window is gay with them, and 
every woman hag a large and interesting col- 
lection, Hach style of hathas its sppropriate 


ma ke in their appea 





veil; and wearera are jast to realise 
how wnaen bittecenee cite matey atjchet can 
F 


Ir takes eight times the strength te go 
oplinire that ig: required’ to: walk the: pane 


' distance on & level. 


Twkive Motedtid’ pidttirda were eéni td the 
Royal Academy for exhibition this year. Ten 
or twelve years ago the numbers wére from 
4,000 to 5,000 only. 

Tue dot gives six hundred thotwand timed 
a@ much light as the moon; seven thousand 
million as much as the brighiest star, and 

-8ix million as much as all the stars 
éor « Inside the sun eqtals one million 
tea wndalfor Genaity, fee weight eqdale aly 

nity weight eqtials only 
thres bundred thousand earthd. 





GEMS. 


You can’t learn too mush, but you can half 
learn too much. 

Tue plant of happiness cannot thrive with- 
out the air of cheerfulness. 

A prayzz, in its simplest définition, is 
merely a wish turned heavenward. 

Surrenine becomes béedutifal when any one 
bears great calamities with cheerfulness, not 
through insensibility, bat through greatness 
of mind. 

How mach trouble he avoids who does not 
look to see what his neighbouf says or does or 
thinks, but only to what he does self, that 
it may be just and pure. 

Taxes the ordinary, evéry@ay race of men 
and women—which of the two endures, sacri- 
fices, and loves on, freely and fully, to the end? 
In ninety-nine cases Gut of one hundred it is 
the woman—the timid, nefvous, cowardly 
woman. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Sourrizs Tarts —Line fatty pans with paff 
paste, then put @ little jam in the bottom, 
next beat up the Whites of three eggs with 
three ounces of sugar for a quarter of an hour, 
spread this on the top of the jam smoothly, 
and put in a slow oven to bake till ready. 

Norrork Sypmatvs.—Take @ pitt of raw 
cream, and ‘throw in a suffidienht n of 
lumps of sugar to sweeten the whole, half a 
pint of ginger wine and the péel of one 
lenron With the jaice of two, isk until 
thick, atid potir into custard glasses. A tea- 
spoonfal of Cognac should be added to eiich 
glags. 

Yanxzz Care —Oneand half tea-cups sugar, 
threé tes ddps flour, one teacup butrér-milk, 
one tablespooa butter, oé teaspoon baking- 
soda, one ni d cinnamon, half tea- 
spoon grated nutmeg, half poddd raistis— 
mix butter and sugar together, then add flour, 
soda, and spices; then add the milk, and mix 
well; put into a greased cake tin and bake 
abot # quarters of an hour till ready, 

A Norarriovs Damx ror Invavips.—A drink 
especially adapted for invalids is made by 
cutting four lemons into halves, sqaeezing the 
jutve into three pints of bc water, then 
here bead pound of lump s and rub. 
bing the peel until the sugar is yellow, 60 ag 





0 get at the essential oil of the peel. Pour the 


whole into a jag, cover it, let it-cool and strain. 
Ofsisked ice may be stirréd iato' a tambler a 
féw mintfes before driiking. When the 
patient is recovering, it is well to add the 
white of an egg and then froth ip. When so 
prepared this makes a mobt nutrijious drink 
paftionlarly soothing in cases of fever and 
bowel complaints in children. 





Purits in the schools of Japan are takex 
out rabbié-hunting one day in every autuiin. 

A catepRatep French chef is said to have 
the art of serviog egga five hundred different 
styles, 

Ix Onba a continuons light, adequate for 
reading purposes, is obtained from a dozen 
fireflies confined in a cage. 

An angel's beauty is idéal. Should dn 
anatomist draw one with the muscled 
necestaty to move both arms and wings, We 
should see a queer figure, 

Tue ants have their great personages ap 
well ae the human race. These little inseote 
go under commanders, and it is well known 
that bee colonies have their queens, 

In proportion to population Switzerland 
has @ larger army than any other Earcpear 
nation. Every citizen of the laid hag at 
some time been under military training, anc 
ia ready for service, 

Ter is a vétitable Gretna Greet in 
Indiana—the little town of Shoale—where a 
blacksmith, who is also a magistrate, performe 
tbe marriage ceremony for couples from a 
distande in traly romantid fashion. 

Tue custom of kissing hands as a mark 
of respect is said to be the most ancient and 
most universal. From the remotest times, 
through the agés of Greece and Rome to the 
present day, it has existed. 

Iv id nét geréfally known that an oratige 
hit’ ih the exact centre by a rifle ball will 
vanish at Onite from sight, Such, howévér, iv 
the fact, and shooting it through the centre 
scatters it'in sdoli infinitésimial pieces that it 
is af once lost from sight. 

To insure durability, wood pavements must 
be laid with great care, and have a conéréte 
foundation made of the best materials. Those 
that have’ been laid in Paris have stood about 
seven or eight years under heavy traffic, and 
about fifteen under moderate. 

Iz ia quite easy for a child #6 learn to write 
with the left hand, and, although after the 
muscles’ have got set with age it is mire 
difficult, almost any man oan learn to write 
with bis left hand in a week, and to write 
about as well with one hand as the other in 
lesa than a year. 

Tux perpendicularity of a monument is, 
although few may be aware of it, visibly 
affected’ by the rays of the san. On every 
Bunny day a tdll monument has a régular 
swing leaning away from the sun. This phe- 
nomenon is due to thé greater expantion of 
the side on which the rays of the sun fall. 

THeRE was Once & postmiatress-general, not 
in this country. but in Denmark. Her name 
was Countess Gyldenlore, or Dorothea Kray, 
as she was called durite hér term of offive, 
whioh extended from 1703 161711, The pte- 
gent postal system of Denmark, which is 
considered ene of fhe best in the world, was 
introduced by her. 

JAPANESE audtions aré conducted upon & 
plan which gives riéé to none of the noise and 
confusion which commonly [attend such sales, 
Each bidder writes his name and bid upon a 
slip of paper, which he places ina box. 
the bidding is over, the box is opened by the 
auctioneer, and the goods declared the property 
of the highest bidder. 

Wuen Landseer's ‘‘ Monarch of the Glen” 
was originally offered to the House of 
Commons, to adorn the dining-room of “ the 
best Olub in London,” the Committee refused 
it on the ground that she price asked, £400, 
was excessive. I¢ vrs en}7 lately at Christie's 
as an item in the tarmyot Cheylesmore col- 
lection, for £6 y00 | 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rowiey.—We cannot advise you in such a matter. 
B.—The average weight of a man’s brain is 494 oz. 
E. P.—Inqutre at the Inland Revenue Office. 


Mince (Sydenham).—Wes hardly understand your 
question. AU fruits have more or less acid in them. 


Tom B.ow.isc.—A pound Scots was worth ls. 31, 
g- 


Kora Ootz.— The Government won’t commute a 
pension for the United States. 

a. "ee another leap yoar till 1896, then not 
again till 1 

A. B. 0. ae “chain” ia 66 feet; divided into poles 
of 8} yards, and yards of 8 feet. 

” F. P.—Yes, you must have a pediar’s Moense, costing 
51., from police. 

Savt —For climbing, rowing or athletics, a fsnnel 
shirt or a fine jersey fs usually worn. 

Manxico.tp —Rent owlng by a lodger can be sued for 
in the county court. 

Lzwprx.—Itf the loan can be proved the money can be 
recovered. 

Inquinen.— £1 and £2 notes were lasued by the Bank 
@! Bogland in March, 1797 

Forronatus.—A woman fs legally of age on reaching 
the age of twenty-one years. 

InpigwaTion.—If you can prove misrepresentation 
or fraud you can sue for damages. 

Mxo.—One ounce of salt to each 3 Ibs. of butter is a 
fair proportion to use in salting fresh butter. 

A Lover or Doas.—The railway dog Help” was, 
we believe, accidentally killed soms time ago. 

In Dispote.—The town is pronounced as spelt, Derby ; 
the title is pronounced as if pe ** Darby.” 

L. B A a from India by purchase for- 
feite all claim against the home Government. 

N. B. —The four leading ports in the United Kingdom 
are London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Glasgow. 

Perer.—Can’t tell, May be constitutional or heredi- 
tary, may be poverty of blood, or may be indigestion. 

@. L.—A4ll branches; general education. Shorthand a 

matter, but not less than 80 words. 

Reautar Reaper.—We have no farther information 
than that given in the paragraph to which you refer. 

Erris. —According to aes ba bp a fs the dimfnu- 
tive of “‘ Buaphemia,” and of good report.” 

Avrora —We are unaware of anything historical 
giving women the privileze of proposal in leap year. 

Maset —I:; Is difficult, among the many good con- 
servatories of music, to say what one fs the best 

Anxious Jenny.—The 2od Battalion Royal Scottish 

jers are still at Peshawur, and there is no sug- 
gestion of their return meanwhile, 

Liowzt —A ‘“' sional protection” gives the 
first right to patent the article in question wi the 
presoribed time. 

M. A.—There is no reliable machine in the market at 
such a price. An of doubté£al utility is advertised 
fn some of the London story and comic papers. 

One tx Dest.—If anything has been paid on account, 
or the debt has been in any way acknowledged within 
aix years, the money can be recovered. 

Dora.—Every person, whether In business or other- 
wise, is liable to pay income-tax on an Income averaging 
2150 at least daring the past three years. 

OrancEe Brossoms —1. “ Rhys” is usually pronounced 
as if spelt “rice.” 2 The usual toasts at a welding 
breakfast are “ The Bride” ont “* The Bridesmaids.” 

N. 0.—No; a dafryman is not exempt from dog-tax; 
neither is a grazier or cattle-saleeman, Only farmers 
and sheph: b 

Z. ¥. X.—Your best course is to go straight to the 
Labour Bureau at New York and ascertatn there where 
men fn your line are wanted at the time of your arrival. 

Lavgrr.—The pawnbrokers' sign—the three gold balls 
—fs supposed to come from the arms of the corporation 
of Lombards in the Middle Ages, 

Army Farry Lit1ay.—Wash the batr occasionally with 
‘water containing a little borax, that will keop it soit 
and silky. 

‘' Taane or Fire.”—Fife is a name from locality, but 
what it means no one can tell you. Its crigin is quite 
unknowa. 

Swimuer.—Oai + poe Webb entered the rapids below 
Niagara. He did not go over the falls, No man could 
do that and live. 

T. R.—The fighting strength of the German army is 

estimated at 2 234,631; of Itely, 2,844,829; and of 

Russia, 2,532,496. 

Ber. — Beatrice is pronounced, 

common pronunciation, as if 

but the Italian pronunclétion ts * 


according to the 
led ‘' Bee ah-triss,” 
y-ah- tree-chay.” 


Trtanta.—The gro of the hair , it is sald, be 
rm growth may Nd, 


R. 0.—A raw apple is 
night and morning for 
ative pipe cr cigar smoking. 


A Moron.—If the fects are as 
cannot be held legally 


His father, a doctor 
of Stirling. where his father 


never theres! 


once have been detained. 


money-order offi 





’ most the roots with strong sage- 
tes, made a satly » you wt ghpourine 


PerPiextry.—There po hans of Soon & ay 
isa —F gton 
les from Leicester. 


L. mer You will re a plate Hoense 

gold articles of above the wetand of 9 aut, @ aibeer 

sie ove the weight off dwt 2 No. Oharch. 

unfurnished house there is no | Css1ar's"” intimated 
ity op th ts veanenadly fit eqeeype 

and the tenant is Hable for t1e reat until he has legally 

terminated his tenancy. 


ae = —A salt bath taken at ge at the 
Sor 5p when nothing degrees, will often 


best salt for this tm 4 fs rock 

Oasca ~General Sir John Moore was born In Glasgow. 
and author of repute, was a native 

(the General's grandfather) 


Simon. —Hiow can we yyw ny tell what it will cost to 
tain the lad? are not 


manage to scrape acuee and i maintain vigour on 6s. 

weekly ; others cannot do as much on less than 12s, 

a —There are now only two regiments of heavy 
cavalry, the lat and 2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), 5 toot 

8 to 11 inches ; the 4th and 5th Dragoon G 

have now been {ncladed in the medium Last. 


SWERT SIXTEEN. 


I am taller far than Bes’, 

Though she's stouter, I confese, 

| 84, 
d m: 


the sun and stars, suppose 

inch apart. At the same relative 
fixed star would be just eleven miles away. 

Waarurct.—If it can be shown that your dog was 
not under proper control you 
quite a question forthe ooaaty oo 
ossibly prosecute for cruelty the person who beat your 


T. M. P.—The celebrated Alabama was launched on 
» Ly Eo EAL to ek op 
crew or armament on board. 

(orf any Brtsah, port or ae would at 


aie ty wer Se ib De One So 
ance-sheets, 


be taken into account. 
Jack.—You must register your label as a trade-mark 
by ay By form for 5s. through 
filling up as required, and sending 

with copy of label to Trade- ag — Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Lond 
Bakenr.—The law requires you to sell ale by weight, 

“ loat must weigh 4lb. Bat you may 
ag! sell a 1 Ib. loaf, or a 14 Ib. loaf, or any weight 
provided your customer knows what ho is 


may be Mable; but It ts 
court judge. You might 


Secretary, Civil 

, Cannon Row, Westminster, 8.W., 

for form owes ay h of examination for boy clerk- 

ships and date. of next competition. 
tuitously. 


y ite bal 
tole the the character of ta 
of the directors should also 


if you sell 


else will. The 


alike. Some can 


recently 


nearest 


That is sent 


best 


recommended as a relief at 
for internal disorders duc to exces- | Wich is infalltbie, 


Hbie tor aay farther 


to the State. 





the result of delicate health, then out-of-door exercise, 
SS ee sleep and a contented mind are the 


constitutiona), there is no remedy 


Mavrice.—The man who was released from 
18th March, 1879, fn nence of Charles 
claring that he —— the crime for 
had innocently been condemned, was William 
Habron. Pence was hanged on $5th February preseding 


the release. 


Ox 1s Dovst.—We really cannot tell you what to do 
with a tradesman who fs so unreasonable as not to send 
in his bill when 2 © ee — = 
remain Hable to him, or to his executors, for oA 
OR, have inousved, subject to the Statute of 


tical 
times t pretty stiff. large towns there are 
an whe glegule chabante tur Wiis dean. 


Bers.—If you use a copper teakettle, and have any 


Which is just a little laced, trouble in it bright, you can remedy the matter 
And quite many who have by keeping an dish with sour milk and a cloth in it, 
Call me fatr, 6a kettle with this every morning, then 
washing fn clean water, wiping dry, and tt will always 
Yuh the boys t masta’ piag, look new and bright. 
Hemme tele me so to-day : im’ to give an 
And my dolls are given away, uenane thee Pg BB gy tk 
Eveey ome} work in the various fields. All Caristian countries send 
T'm too ald to ran about, them, and as denominations work independently 
Play at tag, or langh end shout; of one another, aries are widely scattered. The 
——— ve without salaries vary as widely as the localities. 
A Naw Reapse.—"' Rev.” fs a thing of custom, not of 
It with Cousin Tom I law man is free to it to his mame, just as 
Mamma sees me like a hawr, he is equally free te call himself if he likes. 
And you ought to hear her talk ! ji ” an ecoclestastic 
Sach a tongue | should call reverend until he is licensed to 
** You a school-girl fi(rting, fie!" He need not bs ordained. 
Then I wish that I might die, Iqnonamvs. fs 
Since fer any pleasure I measurement, in observation, and computation. Itis 
saben ata of the greatest value ’ 
Tm too old to play with tore, erlthanetis, sigehen, and guometry. Thet may castst 
m 
T'm too ld to fight the boys " = comeing coms Cee of the tt occupies in 
6 men 
I'm forbidden to May Dewwm.—You had better show your hair to a 
Lest I sister " eS meee oe eee eee 
And I find it rather to its length, woes ene ee a 
Now and then. its rem: so short in your case. There does not 
o- oF * ore we 6 See Oo eee oe 
rervan' suse o hav; short hair. We 
ae ee Sane > 08 Son eee are very glad to know you find our peper pleasant 


out of doors, 

be much lessened. 
R. Biuwpett —Your thinness may 

In that case there may be little use in 

it. There are mapvy 

improviog the form. 

water and light, gentle tics. Too 


more fiesh, and therefore 
teking any traintng which tends to disturb the 
accumulating tissue. Evspeoctally avoid the violent use 

of yourarms. Cultivate quiet and repose of manner, 
sleep all you can. 





Tax Lomwpom Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpence. 
Aut Back Nomezrs, Pant and Vouvmes are in print; 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICH —Part 367, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
, Bightpence. Also Vol. LVILi., bound tn oleth, 4s. 6d. 
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